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THE WEEK. 


On Sunday last the retreat of the Russians was in 
its final stage. It was far more successful than the 
first and exaggerated reports led public opinion to 
believe, hut it confirmed thedefeat at Mukden. Of their 
field artillery the Russians lost little or none. Their 
heavy guns were abandoned to the number of sixty or 
possibly more. Of their transport carts they lost 1,000, 
which means at least a third, or more like a half; 
all their new light railway material ; none of their 
trucks or locomotives; some 10,000 to 15,000 prisoners, 
as far as at present reported ; in killed, perhaps 20,000 ; 
in wounded, 50,c00 to 60,000. They are now pushed up 
into the hill country, a short distance within whose 
boundaries commissariat becomes a serious difficulty. 
After a sharp check, the town of Tieling was occupied 
by the Japanese at midnight upon Wednesday. 
Whether the pursuit is maintained is not yet known, 

GREAT excitement was caused on Tuesday by the 
news that the negotiations which had been proc: eding 
between the French financial delegates and the Russian 
Minister of Finance for a new Russian Loan had been 
adjourned. The new loan that the Russian Govern- 
ment wished to float in Paris was for twenty-four 
millions. But the French bankers have taken alarm. 
France has already invested three or four hundred 
millions in Russia, and it is not surprising on 
the morrow of the battle of Mukden and the 
eve of a possible revolution that the French in- 
vestors think Russian securities too exciting a specu- 
lation. The negotiations have not been broken off, 
but it is pretty certain that they will not be completed 
until Russia finds herself at peace abroad and at home. 
As the 7Jemps put it on Tuesday, ‘‘In the present state 
of uncertainty here as to the military events in 
Manchuria and the intentions of the Russian Govern- 
ment respecting the continuation of the war, it is very 
natural that our banks and financial institutions should 
refuse to-day to sign the contract concerning the new 
loan. This has been adjourned until the situation in 
Russia is cleared up and until the financial world and 
the French public are to a certain extent reassured.” 

Tue news of the week from Russia cannot ke said 
to have done much towards the “‘ clearing up” of the 
situation. The trouble seems for the moment to have 
passed from the workmen to the peasants. The 7imes 
correspondent states that there are now only 16,000 
strikers in St. Petersburg. But there are alarming 
stories of peasant outbreaks in various parts of 
Russia, and a general jacguerie seems to be not im- 
probable. The Czas of Cracow, a Polish paper, 
states that the peasant movement in Lithuania 
and parts of Poland and Western Russia has 
assumed a most formidable character. According to 
this paper the peasants have been led by agitators to 
believe that the Tsar’s appeal to them to help him by 
word and deed was directed against the nobles. 
Another stimulus to rebellion is provided by the return 
of the workmen expelled from the towns on account of 
the strikers. Professor Paul Vinogradoff points out in 
an interesting article in the Morning Post that the dis- 
content among the peasants will recruit new strength 
both from the returning workmen and the returning 
reservists at the end of the campaign. Meanwhile, 
apart from incendiarism, which is already at work, the 








state of the peasantry will not make it easier to find 
troops for the front. _s 

THE Standard correspondent announces that the 
leading Liberals are making preparations for an active 
campaign and are arranging a series ot conferences. 
They are said to aim at an organisation of the profes- 
sional classes and to regard the Government’s commis- 
sion as a delusion and a snare. That view is apparently 
shared by the Novoye Vremya, which has published one 
of its candid articles asking what has been done since 
the Tsar’s rescript to give it effect, and declaring that 
the times need not a rescript but a Zemsky Sobor. 
The same paper published on the morrow of Mukden 
an excellent article in which it argued that what- 
ever Russia’s defeats and losses in Manchuria, she 
had at home a vast inheritance to develop and civilise. 
This freedom to face facts is a characteristic of the 
Russian mind, and no one can read the account of the 
ancient meetings of the Zemsky Sobors without realising 
that it is a great latent source of strength in Russian 
life, a 

THE event of the week in Parliament has been Mr, 
Balfour’s amazing outrage on the rights of the House 
of Commons. It is not easy to excite indignation in 
the country over Ministers’ spoliations of Parliament. 
All Governments, it is felt, are more or less rapacious 
and it is only a question of the degree to which their 
depredations are carried. Further, Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is a mysterious and uninviting subject, and few 
people have tried to master it. But the motive and 
the circumstances of Mr. Balfour’s aggression make it 
a plain and palpable scandal. Mr. Balfour called 
Parliament together a fortnight later than usual, 
and he used his own indolence as a pretext for 
making the House of Commons restrict its discussion 
of army estimates that represent thirty millions of public 
money anda highly controversial and doubtful policy 
to three and a half hours on one day, three and a half 
hours on another, and two hours ona third. Further, 
the manner in which the revolutionary motion was 
made can only be called a direct insult to Parliament. 
Only one day’s notice was given, and even then 
Mr. Balfour refused to read the terms of his 
proposed motion. His refusal did him no good as it 
happened for Mr. Winston Churchill boldly seized the 
papers on the table of the House and read out the terms. 
It is a sign of the disrespect for the House of 
Commons in which its leader is steeped that in con- 
spiring against its freedom he no longer troubles to 
observe even those formal courtesies that cost nothing. 

THE motive of this motion is perfectly clear. 
Indeed, as the Westminster Gasette points out in an 
excellent analysis of the situation, it is avowed by 
the Zimes. Mr. Balfour wants to defend himself from 
the danger of snap divisions. His party is made up of 
his own followers, who do not want to see him out but 
cannot be trusted to put themselves to any serious in- 
convenience to help him in, and of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
followers, who are tired of seeing him in but dare not 
put him out. This manceuvre makes it easier for 
the one section to attend divisions and more difficult 
for the other to miss them. Mr. Balfour knows that 
his followers do not value his leadership at the price of 
a tax on their leisure. Consequently everything has to be 
lightened for them. Parliament meets late. There 
are to be no all-night sittings. The closure by com- 
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partment is to be applied at a date for which there is 
absolutely no precedent. The Tory rank and file are 
to have as comfortable a time as Mr. Balfour can give 
them. And the House of Commons, governed bya 
smail coterie, has to eke out of its scanty margin of 
rights the lukewarm loyalty of a party without a 
cause. 


Mr. BALFour’s motion caused the greatest indigna- 
tion, and, perhaps, as a consequence it produced some 
unusually good speeches. Mr. Asquith, who met the 
proposal by an immediate motion for the adjournment 
of the debate, a motion that was defeated by a 
majority of 60, was quite at his best in _ his 
trenchant and dignified exposure of Mr. Bal- 
four’s conduct. He made short havoc of all Mr. 
Balfour’s excuses and prevarications, and showed in 
a few terse sentences how complete and unqualified 
was the affront Mr. Balfour put on the rights of Parlia- 
ment. ‘‘The House may be certain that it cannot 
survive, and does not deserve to survive, an habitual 
acquiescence in a humiliation such as this.” Mr. 
Asquith was followed by Mr. Redmond, who defended 
the House of Commons with an eloquent zeal that did 
not prevent him from pointing the Home Rule moral 
of Mr. Balfour’s admissions. Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
spite of the limits that the Speaker is apt to put on the 
range of criticism, contrived to draw a just and bitter 
picture of the ‘‘Government of Under Secretaries and 
Private Secretaries.” ‘‘ No Prime Minister for many 
years had enjoyed such tremendous power. He could 
dismiss members of his Government in rows and files and 
fill their places without the public service suffering in 
the least and without diminishing the reputation of his 
Government.” Mr. Lloyd George summed up Mr. 
Balfour’s position not less happily. ‘‘ He did not repre- 
sent the majority in the House. He knew that perfectly 
well. There were two or three sections who sup- 
ported him, not becausethey trusted him but because 
they disliked each other. He was a kind of buffer 
state. They preserved his sovereign independence 
because they wanted to prevent each other from annex- 
ing him.” Mr. George White found a very pertinent 
quotation for the Government’s warning from J. R. 
Green. ‘‘ Even nowa Ministry might avail themselves 
of the temper of a Parliament elected in a moment of 
panic, and, though the nation returned to its senses, 
might simply, by refusing to appeal to the country, 
govern in defiance of its will. Such a course would 
be technically legal, but such a Ministry would be 
none the less criminal.” 


Mr. BALFour was so far affected by the protests of 
the House that he consented on Thursday to make cer- 
tain concessions. He agreed that the army vote for pay, 
on which the general discussion of army policy gene- 
rally takes place, should not be included in the guillo- 
tine period, the vote for provisions and forage taking 
its place. The Opposition in return agreed that the 
postponed vote shall pass through committee in the 
week that begins on April 3. On another most im- 
portant matter Mr. Balfour has been obliged to concede 
something to the perseverance of Dr. Macnamara and 
Sir James Woodhouse. The Auditor-General’s report 
disclosed some extraordinary irregularities in regard to 
contracts for the South Africa campaign. We will 
only mention two. A large quantity of jam was 
sold in 1 lb. tins which were supposed to con- 
tain 16 oz. and really contained 12. This dis- 
covery was reported to the War Office by the Auditor- 
General in April, 1904. Secondly, in March, 1904, 
the Auditor-General called the attention of the War 
Office to the extraordinary way in which certain 
transactions with contractors were conducted. The 
War Office sold to contractors at one price 
and bought from them the same kind of stores 
at a much higher price in one and the same month. 


The War Office waited ten months before taking any 
notice of the first revelations, and by the end of 
January of this year it had made no reply to the 
questions of the Auditor-General about the second. 
When Mr. Arnold-Forster was first asked about these 
matters he was truculent, mysterious, and evasive. 
But Mr. Balfour has been obliged to admit that 
a state of things of which we should hear something 
if it happened in the Far East ought to be the subject 
of a rigorous inquiry. Mr. Arnold-Forster explains 
that the jam contracts were given through the Colonial 
Agents ; and at first he refused to make the names of 
the contractors public, but he has now agreed to do 
so next Monday. The Séar hit off his position very 
cleverly in the quotation from the White Queen : 
‘*Jam_ yesterday, jam to-morrow, but never jam 
to-day.” aa 

THERE was an important Indian debate in the 
Lords on Tuesday, in which Lord Portsmouth, Lord 
Reay, and Lord Ripon exposed very neatly the in- 
accuracies of which Mr. Brodrick was guilty in a 
recent speech at Guildford. Mr. Brodrick, anxious 
to make out a case for a 5 per cent. tariff as 
a means of bargaining, said that India could obtain 
infinitely more consideration from foreign countries 
than we can because her hands are untied while ours 
are tied. As various speakers showed in the Lords’ 
debate, Mr. Brodrick’s statement is quite misleading. 
The average French duty on Indian goods of all classes 
is less than the average duty on British goods, but that 
is merely because about go per cent. of Indian exports 
to France are raw materials and seeds and 
about go per cent. of our exports to France are manu- 
factured goods. Lord Ripon and Lord Goschen pressed 
for an answer to an important question but without 
success. It is this; The freedom of the India 
government means its power to remit a duty without 
consulting the legislature. Is that the freedom Mr. 
Balfour wants? Lord Salisbury refused to explain. 

On Friday in last week the second reading of 
the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Bill was carried 
by a majority of 122. The Zimes remarked on this 
division that ‘‘it suggests that the mercury of the 
political barometer is falling towards the point at which 
a dissolution of Parliament is no longer regarded as a 
remote contingency.” Certainly a comparison of recent 
divisions reveals an agreeable advance of opinion. In 
1903 the Trade Disputes Bill was rejected by 17. Last 
year it was carried by 39. This year the majority has 
leapt up to 122. Mr. Asquith spoke strongly in 
favour of the bill. The first clause legalises peaceful 
picketing. The second clause provides that what is 
legal for an individual in a trade dispute shall not be 
illegal for a combination of individuals. The third 
clause protects trade union funds by providing that 
they shall not be liable for civil proceedings. Mr. 
Asquith explained that he thought the object of 
the third clause would be better promoted by getting 
such a limitation of the law of agency as would protect 
the union and thereforeits funds from the acts of those 
who were not definitely authorised to bind it. The 
Attorney-General spoke strongly against the Bill and 
deprecated any action until the Commission should 
report. The Governmentare by this time disillusioned 
of their belief that the composition of that commission 
was acceptable to the Trade Unionists. The Bill was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Law. 

Tue Zimes of Thursday contained an interesting 
letter from Dr. Fairbairn on the imperfect manner in 
which the University of Oxford is represented in its 
Convocation. This imperfection he illustrates with 
statistics. Speaking roughly, one-third of those who 
take their B.A. degree at Oxford do not take their 
M.A., and only half of those who take their M.A, 
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degree, even allowing for deaths, are members of Con- 
vocation ten years afterwards. The reason for this is 
clear. It costs about £41 to take the M.A. degree 
and become a member of Convocation. The 
Scotch Universities, which admit those who have 
taken a degree to their general councils for a 
nominal fee, have all proportionately about twice as 
many members of those general councils as there are 
members of the Oxford Convocation. The simple 
fact is that both Oxford and Cambridge sell their 
franchise, both academic and parliamentary, at a 
rather dear price, and in consequence are very im- 
perfectly represented in both respects. There are cer- 
tain professions, particularly that of the clergy, which 
are ready for professional reasons to pay the high fee 
demanded, and these are therefore over represented in 
Convocation, and, whenever they choose, can enforce 
their will upon an unfranchised majority. The only 
remedy for this state of things is to lessen the cost 
of the franchise. If this is not done, if Oxford persists 
in treating her parliamentary franchise as a source of 
income, she will certainly sooner or later lose it, since 
it does not even give her a proper representation in 
Parliament, while at the same time her academic 
franchise will continue to be dangerously imperfect. 





WE recommend to the attention of our readers the 
project of a garden suburb to be formed near Hamp- 
stead Heath. Two hundred and forty acres in the 
parish of Hendon, belonging to Eton College, have 
been offered to a committee consisting of the Bishop 
of London, Lord Grey, Lord Crewe, Sir John Gorst, 
and other persons, which committee has taken the 
name of the Garden Suburb Trust. Their object at 
present is not to accept the option offered to them, or 
to raise money or even to form a company for that 
purpose, but to arouse public interest in their scheme, 
the main idea of which is to build upon the land in 
question a suburb in which rich and poor can live plea- 
santly together. One of the chief faults of nearly all 
existing suburbs is the fact that they consist wholly 
of either well-to-do or poor people, with the conse- 
quence that the rich suburbs are dull and inhuman, 
the poor sordid and ugly. It is natural perhaps that 
workmen’s cottages, as they are usually built, should 
be dreaded in a well-to-do suburb. The cottages of 
this scheme are to be as much of an ornament and a 
necessary part of the garden suburb as old cottages of 
a village. The smallest of them are to have gardens, 
and all are to be well built and designed. 





Tue circular of the Trust informs us that the estate 
will be planned as a whole with churches, chapels, 
schools, libraries, club-houses, &c., all harmonious in 
appearance with the whole; and it will be the perma- 
nent duty of the company, if it succeeds in carrying 
out the scheme, to superintend the suburb and 
prevent it from degenerating into the ordinary 
chaos of speculative building. If the scheme can be 
successfully carried out it may be a turning point in our 
urban social life. Our present suburbs, even more than 
our great towns, encourage the separation of the rich 
from the poor, which is one of our chief social evils. If 
a suburb can be contrived in which rich and poor cas 
live together to their mutual advantage and happiness, 
and with a cemmon pride in the beauty and welfare of 
that suburb, it will certainly find imitators with 
all our great towns. We may add that the circular of 
the Trust proves that its members have considered 
the practical details of the scheme, and we hope that 
it will find many supporters. 

Tue British Museum has just received from the 
Marquis of Sligo a gift of great value and importance, 
ef which an interesting account is given in the 7imes 
of March 13. The second Lord Sligo, by the permis- 
sion of the Turks, excavated freely in Greece in 1811-12, 


and took away pretty well what he chose. Lord Alta 
mont, the son of the present Lord Sligo, came lately to 
the conclusion that two columns in his father’s collection 
of antiquities at Westport were of great importance; he 
made drawings and photographs of these and sent 
them to the British Museum; and from these the 
authorities of the Museum came to the conclusion 
that the columns were two pieces of a missing 
shaft from the ‘‘ Treasury of Atreus,” at Mycene, 
the most elaborate of the tombs of the Mycenzan 
age in Greece. The identification is now established, 
and the two pieces together make up acomplete shaft 
less the base, capital, and abacus, which are to be 
restored, when the shaft is set upin the archaic room at 
the museum, from fragmentary models existing in other 
museums. Itis a curious fact that an antiquity of such 
interest should for so long have lurked unsuspected in a 
famous collection. It is an instance of how little our 
treasures are known to us anda strong argument in 
favour of the inspection of all collections of repute by 
experts, so that in the future nothing valuable in them 
may be lost through ignorance. 

In the Indian section of the South Kensington 
Museum there is now being held an exhibition of the 
works of process engravers of all nations, as a sequel 
to the exhibition held two years ago of British etchings 
and engravings. The earliest work in the exhibition is 
an impression from a pewter photograph plate by 
M. Niépce of the astonishing date of 1824. Niépce 
was certainly the founder of photo engraving ; but he 
died in 1833 without doing anything more than prepare 
the way for others. The exhibition consists mainly, 
however, of contemporary work in photogravure and 
different colour processes, and it is possible from these 
to judge how near we are to getting anything like 
an exact reproduction in colour of any work of art. At 
one time the English engravers were far behind the 
foreign in colour engraving, and indeed in all kinds of 
process engraving ; but now they have certainly caught 
them up. Unfortunately, the remarkable technical 
perfection which has now been attained is not always 
applied to very artistic ends. A colour print with 
Japanese limitations may be perfectly artistic because 
it may attempt to do no more than is possible. Buta 
reproduction in colours of any oil or water-colour 
painting, not of the most conventional kind, can only 
give what is truly a colourable imitation of its original. 
In such a reproduction the colours lose the last refine- 
ments which give them all their beauty, and the 
handling is deprived of all character and delicacy. The 
result is something like a song on a gramophone, a 
cheap mechanical substitute for a beauty which no 
machinery can ever produce. 





Tue Daily News has taken exception to Mr. 
Freeston’s articleon the motor-omnibus in 7he Speaker 
of last Saturday, and traverses his forecast that the 
tram will soon be driven off the streets by the new 
vehicle. Mr. Freeston himself replies to the article 
in another column. For ourselves we need not say we 
have no hostility to municipal trams ; in fact we have 
often advocated their extension, especially in London, 
To support its contention our contemporary quoted 
Mr. Little’s article in the Engineering Supplement to the 
Times, in which he declared that rails would always give 
thetram an advantage of three-fourths of apenny per mile 
over the rubber-tyred omnibus and also that the cost of 
a petrol-driven motor was three-and-a-half times greater 
per ton than that of an electric motor. This may be 
quite true, but then the omnibus escapes all the capital 
expenditure of laying a permanent way as well as the 
annual cost of maintaining it. It might very well be 
argued, as the Daily News, we believe, has already 
suggested, that every omnibus is actually subsidised by 
the ratepayer, since it pays nothing for its use of the 
public roads. 
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THE RESULT OF MUKDEN. 


UKDEN is the first great defeat which the 
N Russians have sustained in the field. It is 
the action which will stand out in the history of the war 
as the end of its first phase, and maybe of its principal 
campaign. Ifthe Japanese can maintain their superi- 
ority at sea and their hold of the territory they already 
occupy, Mukden will have proved the turning point of 
their success and will appear in the eyes of posterity to 
mark a period in history. There is but one thing that 
could lessen its importance, and that would be a final 
Russian success ; but even so Mukden would stand out 
as the climax of the chief peril which any European 
Power has suffered at the hands of Asiatics. 

To appreciate exactly the character and results of 
this great battle is therefore essential to our judgment 
of the campaign. Its nature we explained last week, 
but it was then too early to decide its result ; this week 
it is possible to do so. 

The first question to answer is the question we 
asked last week. Is the battle decisive? To this ques- 
tion an unhesitating reply in the negative can be given. 
Mukden did not end as decisive battles end in the de- 
struction of the defeated party’s fighting power. Had 
it done so the war would probably have been at 
an end, for by no new effort (on land at least) 
could Manchuria have been reoccupied by the Russians 
or even Vladivostock saved. But Mukden has had 
some effect on the moral of the Russian forces, has 
inflicted some considerable loss of strength, and has 
pushed the Russians up out of the fertile plain into the 
hills. To what extent is that moral and are those 
forces affected? What effect will the retirement from 
the plain have upon the Russian commissariat ? 

The evidence before us must first be examined and 
all, or nearly all, the unofficial reports rejected. Next 
the official reports must be tested by their character in 
the past, by the circumstances under which they were 
written, and by what other knowledge we may possess 
of the action in general. 

Now, judging on such a criterion, we can deter- 
mine this: That the Russian forces, in manoeuvring 
out of their original positions, moved too late. That 
by this tardiness they lost a certain proportion of their 
heavy artillery (virtually guns of position), a small pro- 
portion of their field artillery, many prisoners, and 
especially waggons and stores. It may be taken that 
none of these are an asset to the offensive except 
the prisoners, who form matter to be bargained 
with when peace is negotiated—and it is the 
experience of history that such an asset is of the 
utmost value. As a deficit against the defensive the 
losses are more serious. The Japanese cannot use the 
shattered heavy ordnance or the calcined stores which 
make such a show in Marshal Oyama’s report, but the 
Russians must vep/ace them along a single line of rail- 
way 5,000 miles in length. 

What is this total loss? The losses of commis- 
sariat and munitions are (so far) slight for an army of 
400,000 men. Three days’ provision of small-arm 
ammunition, two days’ of bread, are the chief items. 
What has been the loss in men ? 

Here we are not certain. On Friday night the 
total number off the roll was well under 50,000, but 
on Saturday Kuropatkin admits in round numbers 
** 50,000."" Now, round numbers means ‘‘that, and 
more,” and we may take 60,000 as the maximum 
from the Russian side. Most of the wounded, says 
the same report, were carried off in the retreat, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, since nearly all the 
field artillery (a much more difficult transport) was 


saved. The Japanese assert that 26,000 dead were 
found on the Russian right. The assertion is very 
doubtful. Such computations are usually made at 


night, a corporalanda fewmen are told off for the duty in 


each case, and the total is,as a rule, quite wild and not to 
be checked. If(countingall other parts of the field) 30,000 
dead men lay in the Japanese advance, then quite 
three times that number must—even allowing for the 
Russian resisting power—be wounded; the total 
numbers off the roll would be 120,000, and nothing but 
proved, notorious and persistent lying on his part would 
allow us to admit doudle the casualty figures of a com- 
mander-in-chief. Now, Kuropatkin has not in the past 
been guilty of this form of exaggeration, and, in 
general, the corrected statistics of the party holding 
the records must be trusted against the hurried esti- 
mates of his opponent. 

We may take it that in killed and wounded the 
Russians have lost at least 60,000, and perhaps 
65,000 men-—more than a sixth and less than a fifth 
of the forces present. But what about prisoners ? 

Here we are quite in the dark. We know from 
the past that the Japanese (like everybody else) will 
count the most gravely wounded of the enemy that 
fall into their hands as frisoners. But we also know 
that most of the Russian wounded were removed. 
The official Japanese report allows at first for 20,000 
prisoners and later for more than 14,000. The Russians 
(as is their custom) tell us nothing. A correspondent 
has been told that there are 40,000. If there were but 
10,000, perhaps a fifth might be wounded men left 
behind (3} per cent. of the Russian army). But 
10,000 is very probably a minimum estimate—12,000 
is safer. 

We may sum up and say that, so far as the evi- 
dence before us goes, the Russians out of some 1,300 
pieces of ordnance have lost 60 or 80 heavy guns and a 
small number of field pieces. Out of more than 350,000 
but less than 400,000 men they have lost by capture, 
death, and incurable wounds from 35,000 to 45,000 
men. Of rations and ammunition an unknown but in- 
significant amount. Against this what is the Japanese 
loss ? 

The Japanese have adopted the modern plan—or 
what we have always asserted would become the 
modern plan—of counting only serious casualties, for 
the modern small-calibre builet, if it does not kill or 
seriously wound, is almost negligible. Their figures 
of casualties are not, therefore, capable of comparison 
with the Russian, which are given on our old-fashioned 
European system. It is absolutely certain that in an 
offensive of many days, which did not end in the break- 
ing up of the defensive, the offensive side suffered more 
severely than its adversary. Not 40,000, more like 
70,000, Japanese were hit; but the observation 
is of littke moment, for the victorious side could 
afford a far larger proportion of losses: it was very 
numerous. 

This leads us to a further question. What 
determined the battle? Three things: numbers, the 
Intelligence Department, artillery. In this second year 
of the war Japan is keeping up her maximum numbers. 
She can keep and hold, now that the autumn recruits 
are trained, a nominal million, that is at the front, a 
fighting 600,000. If Russia can stand the strain the 
numbers of her opponents ‘will diminish in eighteen 
months, but not before, though within that period the 
lack of officers and of sufficient guns may be felt. 
The Intelligence Department is a grave factor. It is 
perfectly evident that the Russians had no conception 
that nearly 600,000 men were facing their 350,000 to 
400,000. Unless that side of the Russian organisation 
is radically changed, as the French changed theirs in 
the very middle of the Revolutionary crisis a hundred 
and twenty years ago, Russia will lose the campaign. 

Finally, artillery did the work. Guns win battles. 
The Japanese gun is worse than the Russian gun, but 
it is lighter, more rapidly handled, and, above all, the 
Japanese believe in artillery. ‘Guns determine deci- 
sive actions.” It may be confidently predicted that the 
victories of the future are with those who remember 
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to-day this maxim of Napoleon’s. The Japanese 
gun, though worse, was lighter than their enemy’s. 
Ours, by the way, is heavier. It is the heaviest in 
Europe. 

Finally as to food. The near hill country is 
not to be starved, for there is Chinese neutrality 
to prevent it permanently. True, the Japanese 
have violated that neutrality, but they will do little 
more than hold a border along the Tia-Ho. A 
good market will bring food up behind the frontier 
(which it adjoins) from the plains below. But 
the hill country, a few marches higher up, is 
another matter. It is very difficult to feed, and its 
bareness may necessitate a full retreat upon Harbin. 

The situation demands two further criticisms ; 
will there be a strong pursuit ? will there be peace ? 

As to the first, no answer can be given; but it is 
unlikely. If you have not decisively defeated your 
opponent you can hardly ever pursue him vigorously. 
The very fact that you could not intercept him means 
that you are fatigued. You can always /ollow up, but 
that is not pursuing. Pursuing (or pressing) means 
going harder than he does, and forcing him to go 
back. Following up is merely taking the place he has 
left. 

As to the second, it depends on the fleet. With 
regard to the fleet the matter is in a nutshell. The 
Russians have four good modern homogeneous line- 
o’-battleships. So have the Japanese. The Russians 
have three battleships of various values besides these. 
The Japanese have six good modern homogeneous 
armoured cruisers ; the Russian cruisers are of all sorts 
and sizes and speeds. Both fleets, if they meet—as 
would appear probable—at a distance from the Japanese 
islands, which will leave Japanese trade free, will be 
dependent on coaling at sea. The Japanese fleet is 
trained by a year of war. The Russian fleet left 
Europe untrained ; it has trained at sea. The issue no 
one can possibly determine; but if purely strategical 
factors be considered, Russia will not even consider 
peace until the issue of the naval duel is determined. 
For if the Japanese fleet and the Russian should suffer 
severely and equally in a great battle, Japan will be at 
the mercy of her enemy. 

If the Russian fleet is wholly defeated, Russia 
must make peace. If it is in the main successful, 
Japan must make peace. 





RUSSIAN CREDIT AND LOANS FOR WAR. 


HE reluctance of the French to lend more money 

to Russia is intelligible enough. A new loan 

for carrying on a costly war from which no 
financial advantage can possibly be gained is certain 
to depreciate the value of the Russian debt—said to 
amount to three or four hundred millions sterling— 
now held in France. What is surprising is that our 
contemporaries in discussing this business of the 
Russian loan have paid so little attention to the 
the comparative statistics of Russian credit. We 
shall therefore endeavour to provide our readers 
with some statistical information as regards the 
credit and indebtedness of the two warring Powers, 
and compare our own recent experiences. Between 
April and December, 1899, in nine months, British 
Consols dropped 17 points, from 110 to 93. Between 
May, 1903, and May, 1904, Russian Four per Cents. 
dropped 11 points only, from 101 to go. In the same 
period, May, 1903, to May, 1904, Japanese Four per 
Cents. fell 20 points and Japanese Five per Cents. 
25 points. In May, 1903, Japanese Fives were at 105 
and Japanese Fours were at 88}. They reached 79 





and 67, about their lowest points, late in February, 
1904, after the news of the first naval success. During 
the last few montks, in spite of continued borrowing, 
there has been a remarkable recovery. In August 
Japanese Fives had recovered 10 points and were at 
89. Yesterday they stood at 97. Russian stocks re- 
mained steady all last summerand autumn. Yesterday 
after all their reverses they stood at 88. 

In 1872 the Russian Debt, according to an old edition 
of Fenn on the Funds, amounted to 261 millions sterling, 
to which had to be added about 77 millions contracted 
for railway purposes. Russian credit has varied a good 
deal during the last half century. In 1850 some 4} per 
cent. stock was issued at 93, and in 1859 a few millions 
of 3 per cent. stock were taken up at the low rate 
of 68. In 1860 Messrs. Baring issued a 4} per cent. loan 
at 92 ; but the whole was not subscribed by the public. 
Two years later a 5 per cent. loan was issued by 
Messrs. Rothschild at 94. In 1864 a large deficit had 
to be met by a 5 per cent. loan at 85 issued by Dutch 
bankers. After 1866 Russian finances improved. In the 
previous 30yearsthere had beenannual deficits averaging 
7 millions a year. After this for some years accounts 
were made to balance, only small deficits or surpluses 
being shown. In 1872 the total expenditure of Russia 
was 68 millions sterling, including 6 millions for cost of 
collectionand 11 millions for service of debt. Thirty years 
later she was spending 200 millions, and the amount of 
her debt had more than doubled, having risen from about 
340 to about 700 million sterling, alarge part of it being 
due, of course, to the Siberian Railway. Russian credit, 
however, had considerably improved, thanks mainly to 
French support, and the annual charge for interest on 
the debt came to less than 20 millions. In the spring 
of 1903 Russian Fours stood, as we have seen, at 101. 
Undoubtedly at that time European financiers believed 
in the economic stability of Russia and in her debt- 
paying capacity. Even now her credit is better than was 
English credit during the war with Napoleon. 

Before the war Russia had more than three 
times the population of Japan, more than six times 
the revenue, and more than twelve times the debt. 
Compared with Russia, Japan has three great advan- 
tages: a very small debt, a very economic and 
effective public service, and a comparatively just and 
efficient system of taxation which does not, like the 
Russian, impose upon the people a burden out of all 
proportion to the revenue that flows into the Treasury. 
Lastly, the Japanese enjoy a gold currency, a much 
more valuable asset than the hoard of gold which the 
Russian Treasury sometimes displays to the credulous 
eyes of London photographers. Upon the whole we 
are disposed to think that the financial system of 
Russia is so bad and her financial confusion so great 
that the difficulty of finding money to carry on the war 
is likely to become acute. At the same time if she 
cannot borrow at 5 she can doubtless borrow at 6, 7, or 
8 per cent., but this will, of course, lead to a great 
depreciation of Russian securities, and would involve 
their holders in enormous losses. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to understand that strong pressure in 
favour of peace is likely to be exercised upon the 
Russian Government not only by the growth of internal 
discontent but also by the French Government and by 
the French financial houses to which the collapse of 
Russian credit would mean widespread calamity. 
Nothing has been more surprising during the 
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present war than the futility of economic criticism. 
It has been almost as marked as the futility of 
military criticism and has generally found the same 

organs. Probably the reason is that writers who take 

up finance for a day or two, under pressure of circum- 

stance or editor, have not time to grasp the rudiments 

of their subject. We remember quite early in the war 

an English journalist went to St. Petersburg just when 

the Russian Government was at its wits’ end for 

money. He was taken into the Holy of Holies 

and shown a heap of gold which he was allowed 

to photograph. This gave him an idea of 
Russian resources which no other sight could 

have afforded. He took a photograph of the treasure, 

reproduced it in England, and solemnly declared that 

Russia could goon fora year if she wished to do so 

without borrowing. So might Pitt in 1793, and Hicks 

Beach in 1899. But they would have done so by raising 

taxes, not by depleting gold reserves. Why did they 

not raise taxes and make the tax revenue cover the 

expenditure ? Because that course would have occa- 

sioned discontent, and would have made the war 

against Republicanism in France or South Africa 
immediately unpopular. For instance, in March, 1900, 

the Zimes hoped when the War Estimates came on that 

the House of Commons would be ‘‘ prompt and 

acquiescent,” and would pay ‘no consideration ” 

to economy. But on the night of the Budget, finding 

that a trifle had been added to the income-tax, it pro- 

tested against taxation. Expenditure was good, but 

taxation (especially of the upper classes) was bad. 

How was the expenditure theory to be reconciled with 

the taxation theory? By the borrowing theory. And 

so we found the 7zmes explaining with great solemnity 

in a leading article that a war loan ‘‘ has a moral value 

which can never attach to mere payment of taxation.” 

It shows the wonderful trust and confidence which the 

individual citizens are ready to repose in_ their 
Government—though we must observe that on these 

occasions the Government usually appeals to their 
cupidity as well as to their loyalty by offering un- 

usually good terms. 

Nevertheless, in reading its recent attacks on 
Russian credit we cannot help remembering that in our 
own case the Zimes thought that ‘‘ a war loan offers an 
opportunity for the country to show what is the depth 
and reality of its patriotic feeling and enthusiasm at a 
moment of national trial.” As a great part of the 
Khaki loan was taken up by American financiers, the 
fact that Russia is trying to get her loan from Paris as 
Japan got hers from London is not a complete answer 
to this criticism. Nor are we at all impressed by Mr. 
Lucien Wolf’s mode of attacking Russian credit. He 
thinks he can prove a nation’s ruin upon the medizval 
theory of a balance of trade. Dr. Dillon says that ‘‘ as 
yet the Russian balance of trade is active,” and there- 
fore that Russian credit may be maintained a little 
longer ; Mr. Lucien Wolf draws up a wonderful table 
ot ‘the expenses of Russians living abroad,” the 
profits on Russian capital, and other items which trans- 
form a credit trading balance of 63 million roubles into 
**a debit balance of 197 million roubles.” Therefore the 
balance of trade is not active, and ‘‘we may assume 
with tolerable safety that the Russian Empire as a 
trading concern is carrying onits great business at an 
annual loss of at least 250 million roubles.” 

These mercantilist fallacies about the balance of 





trade and the importance of gold, etc., etc., act like a 
fog ; they obscure the value of the figures and information 
which Mr. Wolf collected. Ifhe had given us clear 
details about the growth of taxation and indebtedness 
in Russia during the last half century and some internal 
statistics as to wages, railway receipts, &c., we might 
or might not have been able to infer the approaching 
bankruptcy of Russia. He does, however, mention one 
or two important facts (on the authority of Schaparoff), 
as for example, that excepting bread and meat the 
necessaries of life are more heavily taxed than in any 
other country. This, however, is obviously incorrect, 
for he omits the case of wood and coal, in the former 
of which Russia is a great exporter. However, there 
is no doubt that prices have been fearfully raised 
by a barbarous and corrupt tariff. Mr. Wolf says 
‘*the protection of industry has added enormously to 
the cost of living in Russia.’”’ So that, according to 
the Zimes, the difficulties of Russia are due to Tariff 
Reform ; and (we may add) to war. 





THE COST AND STATE OF THE ARMY. 


R. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S statement to the 
House of Commons last year gave rise to 
many expectations which have since been disagreeably 
belied. For instance it contained a direct encourage- 
ment to the country to look for a reduction in 
the cost of the army. Yet the Army Estimates, as we 
learn from the memorandum published this week, in- 
stead of decreasing, have risen by nearly amillion. Last 
year they were £28,830,000. This year they are 
#29,813,000. The Estimates have, of course, been 
swelled by one piece of expenditure which was em- 
phatically necessary, the re-armament of the artillery, 
but when all allowance is made for this inevitable and 
overdue expenditure of 41,163,000, the Army Esti- 
mates represent a figure which no man endowed with 
common prudence or the most elementary imagina- 
tion can regard with patience or composure. The 
Estimates show that we are spending on the army 
nearly ten millions more than we spent in the year 
before the South African war. If this process of rapid 
and aimless increase is not reversed we must abandon 
all hope of reform and all ideas of a reasonable policy 
of internal development. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster invited the country to believe 
last summer that at last a large-minded and coherent 
scheme of re-organisation had been substituted for the 
irrelevant confusions of his predecessors. This belief 
has been doomed to disappointment. Perhaps it was 
a little credulous and sanguine to believe all that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster himself believed in the first flush and 
excitement of power. Some at least of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s colleagues did not share his pride or confi- 
dence in his mission. 


“Let me say, frankly,” said Lord Lansdowne on 
July 22, “that the paper your lordships have before you 
does not represent what can be described as the final con- 
clusion of His Majesty’s Government upon many of the 
subjects to which it refers. The paper, on the face of it, 
represents a number of notes which were put together by 
the Secretary of State for the important speech which he 
lately made in the other House.” 


Mr. Arnold-Forster himself still clings to the belief 
that Lord Lansdowne’s explanation of his statements 
scarcely did justice to their official authority and im- 
portance. This is a belief one finds it difficult to share 
after reading Mr. Arnold-Forster’s memorandum, for 
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almost every detail of the large scheme which Mr. 
Arnold-Forster brought down to the House of Com- 
mons is either, he explains, postponed or in abeyance. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster proposed that the army should 
be separated into two portions, a general service 
army and a home service army; the first, with nine 
years service with the colours and three in the reserve ; 
the second, with two years’ colour service and six in 
the reserve. It has been found impossible to opena 
short-service recruiting. The creation of a striking 
force is also in abeyance. The militia continues its 
provisional and slighted existence, ‘* The condition of 
the force,” says Mr. Arnold-Forster, ‘‘ remains unsatis- 
factory.” 

Of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s large scheme practically 
only one small detail has been applied—the memo- 
randum making the change to the nine-year system. 
We believe that nine years is not an improvement on 
the old system of seven years and five. 


**On October 20,1904, a short-service enlistment for the 
infantry was stopped, and enlistment for nine years’ colour 
service was substituted. The three years’ enlistment was 
a measure adopted during the war, and it undoubtedly 
proved of service in enabling the War Office to obtain in a 
very short time a large accession of recruits and to 
strengthen the reserve rapidly; but the system is not one 
suited to ordinary circumstances. It is an essential part of 
the system that 75 percent. of the men enlisting for three 
years should extend their colour service. Unless the 
average of extensions reaches this figure the power of the 
battalions at home to find foreign drafts is, pro tanto, 
diminished. As a matter of fact, the anticipations origi- 
nally formed have pot been verified, and the extensions 
have fallen far short of the necessary figure. This failure 
to extend has produced a very serious state of affairs in the 
infantry regiments. During the trooping season it was ne- 
cessary to send to India and the colonies thousands of men 
who had only ten months to serve.” 

Mr. Arnold-Forster is too blunt a patriot to spare the 
feelings even of a colleague, but the justice of his com- 
ment on that most unfortunate of Mr. Brodrick’s inspira- 
tions, the three years’ enlistment, will be appreciated by 
anyone who turns to the Annual Report of the Director 
of Recruiting and Organisation. That report shows 
on page 13 that the percentage of extensions 
to men who had completed three years’ ser- 
vice, which Mr. Brodrick had estimated at 75, 
was in practice 26°7. Mr. Brodrick’s optimism has 
cost the country the transport to and from India of 
several thousands of men who had not much more than 
six months to serve out there. 

The army will only cease to be extravagant and 
inefficient when the whole problem is approached in a 
very different spirit from the impatient and spasmodic 
enthusiasms that have been allowed to disorganise 
it ever since the present Parliament was elected to 
set it in order. An excellent example of the right 
Spirit—the spirit informed by wide knowledge and 
genuine insight—is provided in the pamphlet published 
by the Westminster Gazette under the title of Zhe 
Government and the Army. This pamphlet consists of 
the articles contributed to that paper by its military 
Critic. The writer goes to the root weak- 
ness of all the policies under which the country 
and the army have suffered when he points 
out that in other countries the war strength of an 
army is several times higher than its peace strength, 
whereas in our case it is our peace strength which is 
several times higher than our war strength. ‘‘ We 
raise and pay 1,350,000 men for the armed forces 
within the Empire, but when war comes three men out of 
four cannot be used.” This practice has two results: it 


embarrasses the army and it inflicts an overwhelming 
burden of absolutely useless expenditure onthe nation. 
The writer of the pamphlet referred to points out that 
in 1902 there was a wastage of 34,000 men in the army 
and militia by reason of desertion, invaliding, and a 
number of other causes quite apart from transfer to the 
reserve. Of course in the months of 1902 the war was 
still proceeding, but the latest return shows that if we 
count only the men who deserted or were invalided 
out of the army, or were discharged as unlikely to 
make efficient soldiers, we reach the figure of nearly 
18,000. It is probably safe to say that the nation 
loses two or three millions a year by the enlist- 
ment of unsuitable men. A man in the _ ranks 
not reasonably certain to be ready for ser- 
vice within six months of any given time is 
useless. Every penny spent on a man who does not 
grow to twenty in the army is money thrown into the 
seas. Desertion sometimes, of course, means that a 
man is ill-used or dislikes the kind of life in the army, 
but in most cases it means that the wrong man was 
enlisted. From every point of view it is a weak- 
ness to absorb in peace times in the army indifferent 
material out of which good soldiers cannot be 
developed. This is what we have been doing for 
several years, with the result that quality declines and 
wastage increases until it is commonly said that it 
takes two recruits to make a reservist. Of late years 
we have been recruiting more than 40,000 men in 
the year. We have increased the army by 60,006 men 
in ten years, but nobody will pretend that we have 
increased our war strength by anything like that figure. 
As long as we recruit at that rate our Army Estimates 
will increase and the quality of the army will dege- 
nerate. Twenty-six thousand recruits would meet our 
needs, and we might then recruit none but good men. 
One of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, the abolition 
of the little depots, we defended warmly from the 
first on the ground that it would tend to turn out 
soldiers better and more quickly than the present 
system of sending line recruits to a small depot for 
three months and then to a battalion where he has to 
be instructed all over again. The Guards have always 
been fed from one depot at Caterham and the Marines 
have been trained in the same way. 

It is important in any serious army reform to get 
rid of this grave cause of weakness—to get rid, that 
is to say, of a system under which the peace strength 
of an army is not only greater than its war strength, 
but a drain upon its war strength. It is important 
also to appreciate for what purposes the army is 
required. Here, as was perhaps to be expected, the 
Government seems to be in its habitual confusion of 
mind. In Mr, Arnold-Forster’s memorandum we 
are told that “The Dominion Government has 
offered to assume at an early date the entire 
responsibility for the garrisoning of Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) and Esquimault, providing Canadian troops for 
the purpose, and, until those troops are ready, paying 
the cost of the Imperial troops retained at those stations. 
The arrangements for this are not yet complete, 
but I have no doubt that a_ satisfactory con- 
clusion will very soon be reached.” This is a 
straightforward proposal from a colony to under- 
take its own defence; yet last week Mr. Balfour 
when asked what purposes the army was to serve, laid 
great stress on the defence of the colonies and of India, 
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Surely it stands to reason that any coherent scheme 
will assume that the colonies are capable of 
their own defence. The Indian frontier is liable 
to be made certain circumstances a reason 
for excessive expenditure. We are inclined to think 
that even in the excellent pamphlet published by the 
Westminster Gasette the Russian danger is exagge- 
rated. For one thing, the foreign policy of Russia is 
likely to be less aggressive rather than more aggressive 
For another, Afghanistan cannot sup- 


under 


in the future. 
port an army as easily as Manchuria, and the most that 
is probably to be feared is a Russian occupation at Herat 
and North Afghanistan. That, we believe, is a most re- 
mote contingency; it is not quite so remote as an actual 
invasion of India. In truth, what is most alarming on 
our Indian frontier is not the prospect of an advance by 
a nation whose armies have been flung back from Man- 
churia, and whose Government is threatened by risings 
and discontent that will not easily be diverted to out- 
ward aggression. It is rather the busy, mysterious, 
and disquieting negotiation that is proceeding between 
the India Government and the Government of the 
Amerr. On that subject we think it is high time for 
Parliament to be enlightened. 





POLITICAL EMANCIPATION OF 
WOMEN. 

HE great success of Wednesday’s demonstration 
in the Queen's Hall on behalf of Woman's 
Suffrage stands in rather curious contrast to the com- 
parative indifference of the London Press which gave 
ita begrudged and ungenerous plice among the items 
of the day’s news. And yet it is seldom that any cause 
calls forth at once a speech from Mr. Courtney and a 
letter from Mr. Morley and gathers on one platf-rma 
phalanx of ninety-one members of Parliament, truants 
from vigilant whips and momentous divisions. It 
must have been the very impressiveness of this 
demonstration of opinion which detracted from its 
interest as atopic. It ison contentious questions that 
the newspaper fixes our attention, and woman’s suffrage 
has almost ceased to be debated. Year after year a 
private member's bill is carried by ever increasing 
majorities. The question has almost come to rank 
among those which the nation regards as settled, and 
the chief obstacle to change is now the indifference 


THE 


begotten by the consciousness of practical unani- 
mity and the absence of serious opposition. 


Such prejudice as still lingers voices itself rather as a 
conscious and somewhat frivolous eccentricity than as 
a stern and serious conservatism. The victory has 
been won outside the political arena, and by a general 
social and economic movement. The _ generation 
which has passed since Mill wrote Zhe Sudbjection of 
Women has been preoccupied by the whole ques- 


tion of the status and relation of the sexes, and 
it would now be difficult to mame even an 
obscure novelist who treats the once universal 


conviction in favour of the subjection of one sex to the 
convenience of the other as a natural and respectable 
opinion. The laws of property have been modified ; 
the municipal franchise has been conceded ; some of the 
professions and most of the universities have opened 
their doors. Above all, the fact to which Mr. Morley 


referred, that women workers contribute so largely to 
the national wealth and have so large a stake in factory 


legislation has made their exclusion from the Parlia- 
mentary franchise an anomaly which few sincere 
minds can now defend. It is an interesting sign of 
the times that the women trade unionists of Lancashire 
are taking a leading part in the agitation for the fran- 
chise. On the one hand women have won their place 
among the nation’s workers: on the other government 
itself has become a much more intimate and important 
concern to all who labour. Women have quitted the 
home, and the State has entered the workshop. In the 
presence of these two tendencies the question presents 
itself to most modern minds as a matter of elementary 
justice. 

Indeed, the concession of what is now the evident 
right of those who perform the same work and enjoy 
the same educational privileges as men is delayed 
not so much because it is thought to be inexpedient as 
because it is felt obscurely, and perhaps unconsciously, 
to be unimportant. Without the franchise women 
have obtained many of the rights and privileges which 
sex egoism used to deny them. Few argue now that 
the ablest and best of women are unfit for a duty to 
which the most vicious and ignorant of men are 
admitted, Indeed, we are now familiar enough with 
democratic institutions to understand that the right of 
the masses to vote depends not upon their wisdom, 
but rather upon their right to protect themselves 
against the arbitrary power of selfish interests and the 
potential despotism latent.in every form of government. 
It is not the intellectual equipment of the individual 
elector that entitles him to vote, so much as the fact 
that he may be affected for good or ill by the conduct of 
his rulers. There is, therefore, less debate about the 
political capacity of women. The instinctive argument 
which half forms itself in the minds of many enlight- 
ened men and women would run more nearly as follows : 
‘* There are now comparatively few questions in which 
women a- a class have a special interest, and even on 
these the justice of men can in the long run be trusted. 
In any event, given the present basis of the franchise 
qualification, the number of women who stand to gain 
is not very great. Besides what is really important 
lies outside the province of legislation. You cannot 
ordain by law that reactionary men shall cease to think 
of women as their property, nor implant in undeveloped 
wom en a sense of their own dignity as persons. It is 
in private life and within the home that the evils of the 
subjection of women are felt, and here political liberties 
cando nothing. The reform is just, necessary, and 
inevitable. But its actual effects would be disappoint- 
ing. We should welcome it, but are not disposed to 
agitate for it.” 

Such a view has a certain plausibility, and yet it 
is curiously lacking in insight. The direct effects of 
enfranchisement might not be revolutionary. But in- 
directly few reforms would be more far-reaching. For 
to the average mind of both sexes the mere external 
fact of this stigma of inferiority conveyed by 
the exclusion of a whole sex from citizenship is 
of enormous and decisive importance. It is 
not enough that the general opinion of the more 
enlightened should gradually modify the tradition of 
subjection in all the intimate relations of life. It is not 
enough that the pressure of economic forces should 
slowly open to women a free choice of careers and 
activities. Solong as the law continues to perpetuate 
the tradition of inferiority every commonplace boy 
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grows up with a vulgar sense of mastery which breeds 
in after life the disposition to tyrannise and exploit, 
and just as surely the average girl grows up under a 
sense of repression which limits and distorts her 
development. It is only over the less vigorous 
minds of both sexes that the crude and now almost 
meaningless fact of a mere legal disability exercises 
such an influence, but such minds are the majority. 
To abolish that disability is in effect to change the 
opinions of the unthinking as it were by legislation, 
The franchise may not be in itself of enormous prac- 
tical value. But the existence of a legal disability 
which embodies and sanctions a whole obsolete tradi- 
tion is a social factor of tremendous importance. To 
give a vote to a small minority of women is a boon 
that may easily be exaggerated. But to abolish a 
barbarous theory of the relations of the sexes en- 
shrined in the constitution itself would be little less than 
the starting-point of a new social epoch. 

It is in the indirect effects of such an emancipation 
rather than in any measurable political change that the 
effects of the enfranchisement of women would be felt. 
For inthe end there is no reason to anticipate any altera- 
tion in the balance of national opinion. It is some- 
times said that women are more conservative and more 
obedient to authority than men. It is also claimed that 
they care more for the humane issues involved in 
politics, and that they are less deflected by the 
domination of ‘‘ masked words,” party watchwords and 
unanalysed abstractions. If that is so, if the mind of 
woman works differently from that of man in political 
questions, that is only one more reason why it should 
be represented. Also the difference, probably, is mainly 
the result of lack of representation. A woman who has 
no political rights and no political interests naturally 
bows to authority and accepts convention. Awoman who 
judges freshly but must hold aloof from the actual daily 
struggle of politics is also more concrete and 
human in her thinking. Both tendencies de- 
pend on her exclusion from political power, and 
both mark a transition period. It is not on their 
operation as fresh factors in politics that the importance 
of her emancipation depends in the long run. The 
great gain will be partly in the reflex effect of an act of 
political justice in the larger sphere of conduct and 
emotion which lies beyond politics, and partly in the 
new occasions which it will offer to women to share in 
public concerns of society and to follow the thought of 
the time more intimately and more critically. The 
average womar will vote much as the average man 
does. But her thinking cannot fail to receive a fresh 
and powerful stimulus. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AT OXFORD. 


N the Honour School of Modern History at Oxford 

at the present day honour degrees are given, 
roughly speaking, to nearly two hundred candidates 
every year. The great majority of these are assigned 
to men in the third and feurth classes. A few of the 
recipients of higher honours in the first or second class 
have ordinarily taken honours in some other school, but 
the number of these is extremely limited. By the vast 
majority of men who select History as their subject the 
training which they obtain in the Modern History 
School forms the staple of their University educa- 
tion, That is to say, that for the large proportion 
of Oxford men who obtain low honours in history 


under present conditions, a loose smattering of general 
history may not unfairly be regarded 2s the net intel- 
lectual result of three, or even four, years’ enjoyment of 
the most expensive educational advantages in the world. 
About five hundred undergraduates, presumably with 
parental sanction, are following this line of minimum 
educational resistance at the present moment ; while 
their A/ma Mater is prepared to turn some two hundred 
of them annually into honours men until further notice. 
In the interest of the fair fame of Clio, no less than 
that of common sense, it were time to offer a brief 
word of protest against this practice whereby the 
Modern History School is made into a dumping ground 
for essentially pass-men in order that the college 
fellows and tutors may congratulate each other upon the 
‘* development of history ” and murmur self-approvingly 
that all the men at St. Boniface’s ‘‘ read for honours.” A 
pitiful ambition, truly, to read for fourth-class honours in 
history, as so many undergraduatesare thus encouraged 
to do, It is indeed a contradiction in terms, for history 
is not one of those subjects which has any honour to 
bestow upon its quarter-educated. 

There are two objects in studying history—the 
first is to understand it, the second is to add to man’s 
knowledge of it. The first aim is that of the 
publicist or politician to whom a good understand- 
ing of history is indispensable; the second, more 
particularly that of the archivist or historian. 
Beyond these two classes (and the fourth-class 
historian comes into neither category) the devotion 
of three years or so of the best period of one’s life, 
educationally speaking, to the study of history is a 
serious miscalculation ; and the result to the man who 
has no real vocation to the study will be a vague 
enthusiasm for history, a superficially ‘‘ general know- 
ledge” of the subject and a little (a very little) knack 
in writing historical essays. An extravagantly light 
equipment, surely, for the serious campaign of life! 
No! History is a good second course in a scheme 
of general education, but taken alone (as is now so 
often the case) it is not hedged about enough to 
protect it from the type of student which the 
unerring genius of young Oxford for nomencla- 
ture denominates “the rotter” and ‘‘the slacker.” 
As things are at present the fourth-class man in 
history, by a retrograde movement, concludes his 
course at Oxford by triumphantly passing a kind of 
historical “smalls.” The higher classes of the present 
school afford an admirable preparation (a kind of his- 
torical ‘‘moderations”) for the man who wishes to 
specialise and to make history ‘‘ for its own sake” the 
study of his lifetime. But beyond this general prepa- 
ration Oxford does hardly anything for the advanced 
student ; it does not embrace in its scheme anything to 
correspond with, anything that can fairly be termed 
the educational equivalent of, the classical ‘‘ greats.” 
In his recently printed inaugural lecture, entitled A 
Plea for the Historical Teaching of History (Clarendon 
Press), Professor Firth takes the Oxford school severely 
to task on this its most vulnerable side: The history 
school does not train men capable of adding to know- 
ledge. It produces very few historians. 

At the end of its course, says Professor Firth, the 
Oxford historical school 


“ Turns out its man, even its first-class man, unable to read 
MSS. unless they are very modern ones, unaccustomed to 
handle original authorities, and without any knowledge of 
historical bibliography. In most cases he has very little 
acquaintance with modern languages. Our young Oxford 
historian is not equipped with any of the special knowledge 
needed for the pursuit of independent researches and the 
production of work of lasting value. And yet the most fatal 
thing is not his lack of a scholar’s equipment, but that he 
has not acquired the mental habits o1 ascholar. He has re- 
mained too long the passive recipient of other men’s 
knowledge. 

“ He has been taught results instead of methods, and not 
how to find out, but what to remember. 

“ The literary side of his training has been almost as defec- 
tive as the scientific, The test for which he has been 
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prepared is to compose a number of short historical 
essays. ... ° 

‘It is an excellent training for journalists, and it may be 
the only way of comparing the intellectual quality of very 
different men; but it is a poor test of historical ability, and 
a poorer preparation for the task of writing history. When 
your man sets to work at that, he finds a very different kind 
of test imposed upon him. He has not to compose a short 
and simple essay, but a complicated piece of exposition or a 
lengthy narrative. Instead of relying upon the few facts he 
can carry in his head he hashis books before him, and his 
difficulty is to select from the multitude of facts which 
they contain. 

* Toreduce these superabundant facts into order, toshow 
their connection with each other, and to distinguish the true 
statement from the false, is what he has to do, and in doing 
it he is not limited to a fixed number of minutes. Judg- 
ment is now more needed than memory, constructive skill 
than fluency. He finds that the qualities which his training 
did very little to cultivate are more important than those it 
developed at their expense. The exercises of the parade 
ground have not prepared him for the campaign.” 

This powerful indictment carries the more weight 
because it comes from the lips of a man who, having 
obtained all the advantages that the history school 
could offer, found it necessary to learn the elements of 
the historian’s art without any aid whatever from his 
university curriculum. 

Having done this to such good purpose that he 
has been acclaimed by Oxford itself as the man best 
qualified to occupy the most dignified post that history 
has to offer in Great Britain—the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History in its oldest University—he looks 
back and describes with knowledge derived from long 
observation and personal experience, combined with 
keen insight and deep feeling, and not without generous 
sympathy, the shortcomings of the system of historical 
education to which Oxford is committed. 

Everyone who has the interests of the study of 
history at heart should read and mark Professor 
Firth’s inaugural lecture with closest attention. The 
anomalies and deficiencies to which it refers are the 
more noteworthy because all the material for the higher 
and more specialised study of history already exists at 
Oxford, and all that is required is some readjustment 
of machinery—and the sanction and goodwiil of the 
college tutors who reign over the working hours of the 
undergraduates. This sounds simple, but is not so in 
reality, for, as Professor Firth says, not without some 
bitterness, ‘‘It has been made practically impossible 
here for a professor of Modern History to gather even 
a small band of pupils round him, unless he confines 
himself entirely to the elementary side of his subject. 
If he aims higher, as he is bound to do, his labour is 
made unfruitful by causes beyond his control.” 

The truth of this assertion is easily demonstrable. 
Professors Stubbs, Freeman, Froude, and York 
Poweli each in turn suspended private work to devote 
time aod thought to the problem of training historical 
scholars —thatis, men capable of adding to knowledge. 
And each found an insuperable impediment in the 
system of historical teaching which the other teachers 
of his subject had organised—a system in which, as 
Stubbs remarked, ‘‘the historical teaching of history 
had been practically left out in favour of class getting.” 

What seems plainly to be needed is, either a 
division of the historical, equivalent to that of the 
classical, honour school into two parts—the second of 
which should be devoted in some measure to profes- 
sional training ; or, the organisation of a short post- 
graduate course in history with a power of granting 
some kind of diploma—sufficient to distinguish the 
professionally trained from the merely potential 
historian. 





BATH AND WELLS REVISITED. 


; IS so easy to get to Bath, by merely stepping into a 

railway carriage which takes you smoothly with- 
out a stop in two short hours from Paddington, that I am 
amazed at myself in having allowed five full years to pass 


since my previous visit. What made me go for many a 
week-end to Brighton, when it was just as easy-—easier, in 
fact—to get to this other, in every sense cleaner, queen 
city, which produces a contrary and more beneficial effect 
on the London-jarred brain? The question was much 
in my mind as I strolled about noting the old-remem- 
bered names of streets and squares and crescents. Quiet- 
street was the name inscribed on one; it was the secret 
name of all. The old impressions were renewed, an old 
feeling partially recovered. The wide, clean ways; the 
solid, stone-built houses with their dignified aspect; the 
large distances, terrace beyond terrace; mansions and 
vast green lawns and parks and gardens; avenues and 
groups of stately trees, especially that unmatched clump of 
old planes in the circus; the whole town, the design in 
the classic style of one master mind, set by the Avon, amid 
green hills, produced a sense of harmony and repose which 
cannot be equalled by any other town in the kingdom. 

This idle time was delightful so long as I gave my 
attention exclusively to houses from the outside, and to 
hills, rocks, trees, waters, and all visible nature which 
here harmonises with man’s works. To sit on some high 
hill and look down on Bath, sun-flushed or half veiled in 
mist ; to lounge on Camden-crescent, or climb Sion Hill, or 
take my ease with the water-drinkers in the spacious, com- 
fortable Pump Koom; or, better still, to rest at noon in 
the ancient abbey—all this was pleasure pure and simple, 
a quiet drifting back until I found myself younger by five 
years. The bitter taste came in only when, going from 
places to faces, I began to seek out the friends and acquain- 
tances of former days. The familiar faces seemed not 
wholly familiar now. A change had been wrought; in 
some cases a great change, as in that of some weedy girl 
wha had blossomed into fair womanhood. One could not 
grieve at that; but in the middle-aged and those who were 
verged on or past that period, it was impossible not to 
fee] saddened at the difference. “I see no change in 
you,” is a lie ready to the lips which would speak some 
pleasing thing, but it does not quite convince. Men are 
naturally brutal, and use no compliments to one another ; 
on the contrary they do not hesitate to make a joke of 
wrinkles and grey hairs—their own and yours. “ But, oh. 
the difference ” when the familiar face, no longer familiar 
as of old, isa woman’s! This is no light thing to her, and 
her eyes, being preternaturally keen in such matters, see 
not only the change in you, but what is infinitely sadder, 
the changed reflection of herself. You cannot hide it; her 
heart is stabbed with a sudden pain, and she is filled with 
shame and confusion; and the pain is but greater if her 
life has glided smoothly—if she cannot appeal to your 
compassion, finding a melancholy relief in that saddest 
cty— 

O Grief has changed me since you saw me last! 


For not grief, nor sickness, nor want, nor care, nor any 
misery or calamity which men fear, is her chief enemy. 
Time alone she hates and fears— insidious Time who has 
lulled her mind with pleasant flatteries all these years while 
subtly taking away her most valued possessions, the bloom 
and colour, the grace, the sparkle, the charm of other 
years ! 

But to brood over these inevitable changes is as idle 
ai it is to lament that we were born into this mutable 
world. After all it is because of the losses, the sadnesses, 
that the world is so infinitely sweet to us. The thought is 
in Cory’s Mimnernus in Church: 


All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 

But oh, the very reason why 

I clasp them is because they die. 


From this lesser sadness I went to a greater in Wells, 
where I had not been for ten years, and timing my 
visit so as to have a Sunday service at the cathedral of 
beautiful memories, I went on a Saturday to Shepton 
Mallet. A small, squalid “ manufacturing town,” as the 
guide-books call it. Well, yes; it manufactures Anglo- 
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Bavarian beer in a gigantic brewery which looks bigger 
than all the other buildings together, the church and a 
dozen or twenty public-houses included. To get some food I 
went to the only eating-house in the place, and saw a 
pleasant-looking woman, plump and high-coloured, with 
black hait, with an expression of good-humour and good- 
ness of every description in her comely countenance. She 
promised to have a chop ready by the time I had finished 
looking at the church, and I said I would have it with 
a smal] Guinness. She could not provide ¢ha/, the house, 
she said, was sfrictly temperance. “My doctor has 
ordered me to take it,” said I, “and if you are religious 
remember that St. Paul tells us to take a little stout when 
we find it beneficial.” 

“Yes, I know that’s what St. Paul says,” she returned, 
with a heightened colour and a vicious emphasis on the 
saint’s name, “ but we go on a different principle.” 

So I had to go for my lunch to one of the big 
public-houses, called hotels; but whether it called itself 
a cow, or horse, or stag, or angel, or a blue or green some- 
thing, I cannot remember. They gave me what they 
called a beef-steak pie—a tough crust and under it some 
blackish cubes carved out of the muscle of an antedelu- 
vian ox—and for this delicious fare and a glass of stout I 
paid three shillings and odd pence. 

As I came away Shepton Mallet was shaken to its 
foundations by a tremendous and most diabolical sound, a 
prolonged lupine yell or yowl, as if a stupendous wolf, as 
big, say, as the Anglo-Bavarian brewery, had howled his 
loudest and longest. This infernal row, which makes 
Shepton seem like a town or village gone raving mad, was 
merely to inform the men that it was time to knock off 
work. 

Turning my back on the place, I said to myself, “ What 
a juggins I am to be sure! Why could I not have been 
satisfied for once with a cup of coffee with my lunch? I 
should have saved a shilling, perhaps eighteenpence, to 
rejoice the soul of some poor tramp; and, better still, I 
could have discussed some interesting questions with that 
charming rosy-faced woman. What, for instance, was the 
reason of her quarrel with the Apostle; and what is the 
moral effect (as seen through her clear brown eyes) of 
the Anglo-Bavarian brewery on the population of the 
small town and the neighbouring villages?” 

The road I followed from Shepton to Wells winds by 
the water-side, a tributary of the Brue, in a narrow valley 
with hills on either side. It is a five-mile road through a 
beautiful country, where there is practically no cultivation, 
and the green hills, with brown woods in their hollows, and 
here and there huge masses of grey and reddish Bath stone 
cropping out on their sides, resembling gigantic castles 
and ramparts, long ruined and overgrown with ivy and 
bramble, produce the effect of a land dispeopled and gone 
back to a state of wildness. 

A thaw had come that morning, ending the severest 
frost experienced this winter anywhere in England, and 
the valley was alive with birds, happy and tuneful at the 
end of January as in April. Looking down on the stream 
the sudden glory of a kingfisher passed before me ; but the 
sooty brown water ouzel with his white bib, a haunter too of 
this water, [ did not see. Within a mile or so of Wells 
T overtook a small boy who belonged there, and had 
been to Shepton like me noticing the birds. “TI saw a 
kingfisher,” I said. “So did I,” he returned quickly, with 
pride. He described it as a biggish bird with a long 
neck, but its colour was not blue—oh, no! I suggested 
that it was a heron, a long-necked creature under six feet 
high, of no particular colour. No, it was not a heron; and 
after taking thought he said, “I think it was a wild duck.” 

Bestowing a penny te encourage him in his promising 
researches into the feathered world, I went on by a foot- 
path over a hill, and as I mounted to the higher ground, 
there before me rose the noble tower of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, and a little to the right of it, girt with high trees, 
the magnificent pile of the cathedral with green hills and 

the pale sky beyond. O joy to look again on it, to add 





yet one more enduring image of it to the number I had 
long treasured! For the others were not exactly like this 
one ; the building was not looked at from the same point 
of view at the same season and late hour, with the green 
hills lit by the departing sun and the clear pale winter 
sky beyond. 

Coming in by the moated palace I stood once more on 
the Green before that west front, beautiful beyond all 
others in spite of the strange defeatures Time has written 
on it. I watched the daws, numerous as ever, still at their 
old mad games, now springing into the air to scatter 
abroad with ringing cries, only to return the next minute 
and fling themselves back on their old perches on a 
hundred weather-stained broken statues in the niches. 
And while I stood watching them, from the palace trees 
close by came the loud laugh of the green woodpecker. 
The same wild, beautiful sound, uttered perhaps by the 
same bird, which I had often heard at that spot ten years 
ago! “You will not hear that woodland sound in any 
other city in the kingdom,” I wrote in Birds and Man. 

But of my soul’s adventures in Wells on the two or 
three following days I will say very little. That laugh of 
the woodpecker was an assurance that nature had suffered 
no change ; and the town, too, like the hills and rocks and 
running waters, seemed unchanged; but how different 
and how sad when I looked for those I once knew, whose 
hands I had hoped to grasp again! Yes, some were 
living still; and a dog, too, one I used to take out for 
long walks and many a mad rabbit-hunt—a very handsome 
white-and-liver coloured spaniel. I found him lying on a 
sofa, and down he got and wagged his tail vigorously, pre- 
tending, with a pretty human hypocrisy in his gentle yellow 
eyes, that he knew me perfectly well, that I was not a bit 
changed and that he was delighted to see me. 

On my way back to Bath I had a day at Bristol. It 
was cattle-market day, and what with the _bellow- 

ings, barkings, and shoutings, added to the buzz 

and clang of innumerable electric tramcars and the 
usual din of street traffic, one got the idea _ that 
the Bristolians had adopted a_ sort of Salvation 
Army theory and were endeavouring to conquer earth 
(it is not heaven in this case) by making a tremendous 
noise. I amused myself strolling about and watching the 
people, and as train after train came in late in the day, 
discharging loads of humanity, mostly young men and 
women from the surrounding country coming in for an 
evening's amusement, I noticed again the peculiarly Welsh 
character of the Somerset peasant—the shape of the face, 
the colour of the skin, and, above all, the expression. 

Freeman, when here below, proclaimed it his mis- 
sion to prove that “Englishmen were Englishmen and 
not somebody else.” It appeared to me that any person, 
unbiassed by theories on such a subject, looking at that 
crowd would have come to the conclusion, sadly or gladly 
according to his nature, that we are, in fact, “ somebody 


” 
else. W. H. Hupson, 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
VII.—HAARLEM AND FRANS HALS. 
AARLEM being the capital of the tulip country, the 
ial time to visit it is the spring. To travel from Ley- 
den to Haarlem by rail in April is to pass through 
floods of colour, which reach their finest quality at Hillegom. 
The beds are too formal, too exactly parallel, to be beauti- 
ful, except as sheets of scarlet or yellow; for careless beauty 
one must look to the heaps of blossoms piled up in the 
corners (later to be used on the beds as a fertiliser), which 
are always beautiful, and doubly so when reflected in a 
canal. From a balloon, in the flowering season, the tulip 
gardens must look like patchwork quilts. 

Tulip Sunday, which represents the height of the 
season (corresponding to Chestnut Sunday at Bushey Park), 
is about the third Sunday in April. One should be in 
Holland then. It is no country for hot weather: it has no 
shade, the trains become unbearable, and the canals are 
very unpleasant. But in the spring it is always fresh. 


* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by E. V. Lucas, 
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The Dutch are now wholly practical. Their reputation 
as gardeners has become a commercial one, resting upon 
the fortunate discovery that the tulip and the hyacinth 
thrive in the sandy soil about Haarlem. For flowers as 
flowers they seem to me to care little or nothing. Their 
cottages have no pretty profusion of blossoms as in oul 
villages. You never see the cottager at work among his 
roses ; once his necessary labours are over he smokes and 
talks to his neighbours. To grow flowers for zsthetic 
reasons were too ornamental, too unproductive a hobby. 
“ésthetically, the Dutch are dead, or are alive only in the 
matter of green paint, which they use with such charm- 
ing effect on their houses, their mills, and their boats. 
What is pretty is old—as, indeed, is the case in our 
own country, if we except gardens. Modern Dutch archi- 
tecture is without attraction, modern Delft porcelain is a 
thing to cry over. 

It is very important at Haarlem to take a drive over 
the Dunes—the billowy, grassy sand-hills which stretch 
between the city and the sea. If it is in April one can 
begin the drive by passing among every variety of tulip 
and hyacinth, through air made sweet and heavy by these 
blossoms. Just outside Haarlem the road passes the 
tiniest deer park that I ever saw—with a great house, 
great trees, a lawn, and a handful of deer all packed as 
close as they can be. Now and then one sees a stork’s 
nest high on a pole. 

On leaving the green and luxuriant flat country a 
climbing pavé road winds in and out among the pines 
on the edge of the dunes, past little villas belonging 
chiefly to Amsterdam business men, each surrounded by 
a naked garden with the merest suggestion of a boundary. 
For the Dutch do not like walls or hedges. Their level, 
open land having no natural secrecy, it seems as if its 
inhabitants had decided that there should be no artificial 
secrecy either. When they sit in their gardens they like 
to be seen. An Englishman’s first care when he plans 
a country estate is not to be overlooked; a Dutchman 
would cut down every tree that intervened between his 
garden chair and the high road. 

The dunes extend for miles, an empty wilderness 
of sand, with the grey North Sea beyond. From the high 
— one may see inland not only Haarlem, just below, 
ut the domes and spires of Amsterdam beyond. 

Haarlem’s great church, which is dedicated to St. 
Bavo, is one of the finest in Holland. All it needs to make 
it perfect is an infusion of that warmth and colour which 
once it possessed, but of which so few traces have been 
allowed to remain. The Dutch Protestants, as I remarked 
at Utrecht, have shown singular efficiency in denuding 
religion of its external graces and charm. 

There stands before the door of this wonderful church, 
once a Roman Catholic temple, drenched, I doubt not, in 
mystery and colour, a certain significant statue, which links 
cause and effect in this matter of Protestant bleakness. 

To Erasmus of Rotterdam is generally given the parent- 
age of the Reformation. Whatever his motives, Erasmus 
stands as the forerunner of Luther. But Erasmus had his 
forerunner too, the discoverer of printing. For had not 
a means of rapidly multiplying and cheapening books been 
devised, the people, who were after all the backbone of the 
Reformation, would never have had the opportunity of 
themselves reading the Bible and thus seeing tor themselves 
how wide was the ~ulf fixed between Christ and the professed 
Christians. It was the discovery of this discrepancy which 
prepared them to stand by the reformers and, by support- 
ing them and urging them on, assist them to victory. 

Stimulated by the desire to be level with Rome for his 
own early fetters, and desiring also an antagonist worthy of 
his satirical powers, Erasmus (or so I think) hit inde- 
pendently upon the need for a revised Bible. But Luther, 
to a large extent, was the outcome of his times and of 
popular feeling. A spoxesman was needed, and Luther 
stepped forward. The inventor of printing made the way 
possibie ; Erasmus showed the way; and Luther took it. 

Now the honour of inventing printing lies between two 
claimants, Laurenz Janszoon Coster, of Haarlem (the 
original of the statue), and Gutenburg, of Mayence. The 
Dutch like to think that Coster was the man, and that his 
secret was sold to Gutenburg by his servant Faust. Be 
that as it may—and the weight of evidence is in favour of 
Gutenburg—it is interesting as one stands by the statue of 
Coster in the shadow of Haarlem’s great church to think 
that this was perhaps the true parent of that great up- 
heaval, the true pavior of the way. 

I know nothing of the women of Haarlem to-day, but 
in the sixteenth century they were among the bravest and 
most efficient in the world, and it was aegely their efforts 
and example which enabled the citv to hold out so long in 


its terrible and wearing siege by the Spaniards. Haarlem 
still preserves the pretty custom of hanging lace by the 
doors of houses which the stork is expected to visit or has 
just visited—the origin of which was the humanity of the 
Spanish general during the siege. The investment lasted 
for seven months, and during its progress a deputation of 
matrons visited the Spanish camp to lay before Don 
Frederick the necessity for the protection from the soldiery 
of women who were in childbed. The general promised 
that all houses should be unharmed upon which a piece of 
lace signifying a confinement was displayed. 

And now we come to Haarlem’s chief glory—which is 
not Coster the printer, and not the Church of Bavo the 
Saint, and not the tulip gardens, and not the florid and 
beautiful market-house ; but the painter Frans Hals, whose 
masterpieces hang in the Town Hall. 

One calls Frans Hals the glory of Haarlem, yet he was 
only an adopted son, having been born in Antwerp about 
1580. But his parents were true Haarlemers, and Frans 
was a resident there before he was of man’s estate. His 
first marriage was not happy, and he was even publicly 
reprimanded for cruelty. In spite of the birth of his eldest 
child just thirty-four weeks earlier than the proprieties re- 
quire, his second marriage seems, however, to have been 
fortunate. 

Some think that we see Mynheer and Myvrouw Hals 
in the famous picture in the Ryks Museum. If that jovial 
and roguish pair are really the painter and his wife they 
were a merry couple. Children they had in abundance— 
seven sons (five of whom were painters) and three daughters. 
Abundance, indeed, was Hals’ special characteristic; you 
see it in all his work—vigorous, careless abundance and 
power. He lived to be eighty-five or so. Mrs. Hals, after 
a married life of fifty years, continued to flourish, with the 
assistance of some relief from the town, for a considerable 


period. 
To see the work of Hals at his best it is necessary to 
visit Holland, for we have but little here. “The Laughing 


Cavalier” in the Wallace Collection is perhaps his best 
picture in a public gallery in England; and only the other 
day I sat beneath a superb portrait from his brush in a 
dining-room on Campden-hill ; but the Haarlem Museum is 
a temple dedicated to his fame, and there you must go if 
you would revel in his lusty powers. 

The room in which his great —— hang is perhaps 
in effcct more filled with faces than any in the world. 
Entering the door one is immediately beneath the bold 
and laughing scrutiny of a host of genial, masterful arque- 
busiers, who make merry on the walls for all time. Such a 
riot of vivid portraiture never was! Other men have 
painted single heads as well or better ; but Hals stands alone 
in his exuberance, his power, his surpassing brio. It is a 
thousand pities that neither Lamb nor Hazlitt ever made 
the journey to Haarlem, because only they among our 
writers on art could have brought an adequate gusto 
to the praise of his brush. 

If such groups there must be, this surely is the way 
to paint them. The Dutch in the seventeenth century had 
a perfect mania for commemorative canvases, and there 
is not a Stadhuis but has one or more. Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watch” and Hals’ Haarlem groups are the greatest ; 
but one is always surprised at the general level of excel- 
lence maintained, and now and then a lesser man, such as 
Van der Helst, climbs very nigh the rose, as in his 
“De Schuttersmaltijd,” in the “ Night Watch” room in the 
Ryks Museum. The Corporation pieces of Jan van Rave- 
steyn in the Municipal Museum at The Hague are also ex- 
ceedingly vivid ; while Jan de Bray’s canvases at Haarlem, 
in direct competition with Hals’, would be very good indeed 
in the absence of their rivals. 

It is impossible to remain long in the great Hals room 
of the museum without meditating a little upon the cir- 
cumstance that these arquebusiers are also Dutchmen. Yet 
how different from the Dutch of the present day! Passing 
among these people, once so mighty and ambitious, so 
great in government and colonisation, in seamanship an 
painting, and seeing them now so material and self-centred, 
so bound within their own small limits, so careless of 
literature and art, so intent upon the profits of the day 
and the pleasures of next Sunday, one has a vision of 
what, perhaps, may be our own lot. For the Dutch are 
very near us in kin, and once were nigh as great as we 
have been. Are we, in eur day of decadence, to shrivel 
thus? “There but for the grace of God goes England "— 
is that a reasonable utterance? And is it grace of God? 
Motley is truly a bad preparation for a sojourn in Holland 
to-day. 

One sees the difference concretely as one pagses from 
these many Corporation and Regent pieces in the galleries 
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of Holland to the living Dutchmen of the streets. I saw 
it particularly at Haarlem on a streaming wet day, after 
hurrying from the museum to the Café Brinkmann through 
several inches of water. At a table opposite, sipping 
their coffee, were two men, the living image of two of 
Franz Hals’ arquebusiers. Yet how unlike—for the air 
of masterful recklessness had gone, that good-humoured 
glint of power in the eye was‘no more. Hals had painted 
conquerors, or at any rate warriors for country ; these coffee 
drinkers were meditating profit and loss. Where once was 
authority is now calculation. 
E. V. LUCAs. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
COBDEN AND BRIGHT. 
I. 

LTHOUGH this country continues to produce 

many brilliant and eloquent speakers and writers 

on Free Trade it has not seemed inappropriate to make 
research amongst papers and letters long since laid to 
rest for guidance and inspiration suitable for the present 
hour. 

The letters from Richard Cobden and John Bright 
which follow seem to be particularly applicable to 
present-day politics, and so far as is known have never 
been published before. 

The late Mr. Stephen Mason, father of the writer 
of this article, to whom they were addressed, was a keen 
economist and merchant engaged in business in the 
city of Glasgow. He therefore had especial opportuni- 
ties for observing the beneticial effects of Cobden’s 
famous Commercial Treaty, first negotiated with France 
in 1860. An ardent Free Trader, he looked upon the 
treaty as a movement in the direction of Free Trade, 
and was one of its stoutest defenders. This brought 
him into conflict with a local manufacturer engaged in 
the manufacture of shawls, who opposed the treaty 
and embodied his views in a pamphlet. Mr. Mason 
replied and forwarded a copy of his publication to 
Cobden, who sent him the following letter : 

Paris, July 2, 1860. 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your pamphlet 
in reply to Mr. Kerr’s ‘‘ Observations” on the 
French Treaty. 

There are more persons than I had expected to 
find who, like Mr. Kerr, were good Free Traders in 
corn, but who are ready to abandon their principles 
when their own interests are concerned. Here is a 
geatieman who for the last dozen years has been 
benefited by the enormous development which our 
agricultural and other industries have undergone 
under the stimulus of competition, but who raises a 
cry of alarm the moment it is proposed to rouse him 
from his slumbers by applying the same spur to the 
manufacture of shawls. 

It reminds me of an incident which produced 
much merriment in the House of Commons, where 
Sir Robert Peel drew from his pocket a letter which 
had been written to him by a person largely engaged 
in the business of curing fish on the Western Coast 
of Scotland, and who, after paying a warm tribute of 

admiration for the great Free Trade measures of that 
Minister, added by way of postscript that there was 
one industry which, as an exception to the general 
rule, still required protection—namely, that of salting 
herrings! Sir Robert drily remarked that ‘‘ Every 
man had his herring.” 

Though I ain not the less obliged for the kind- 
ness._which prompted you to take up your pen in my 
defence, yet I must confess I think your opponent 
was hardly worth your notice. These attacks against 
the Treaty and upon myself as one of its authors give 
me no anxiety. I have gone through the same pro- 
cess before, and am quite willing to let time dispose 
of my assailants. In the course of a few years, when 
the Channel which separates France from England 
will be alive with ten times the present interchange 





of the products of the two countries, it will again 
happen in this case as it did formerly with the Corn 
Law, that hardly one individual will be found to con- 
fess that he had ever been opposed to the Treaty. 

Even Mr. Kerr will then be converted !—Believe 
me, yours truly, 

(Signed) R. CoBpDEN. 

Stephen Mason, Esq. 

As is well known, Cobden’s negotiations were suc- 
cessful, and his words were certainly verified in the 
years of expanding trade which followed the adoption 
of the Treaty. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Gladstone was 
keenly alive to the danger of misrepresentation of the 
principle involved in the negotiations of the Treaty : 

‘Both Cobden and I, says Mr. Gladstone, were keenly in 
favour of such a treaty (I, myself certainly) without intend- 
ing thereby tosignify the smallest disposition to the promotion 
of tariff treaties in general. I had been an active party to 
the various attempts under Sir Robert Peel’s Government to 
conclude such treaties, and was as far as possible removed 
from any disposition to the renewal of labour, which was in 
itself so profitless, and which was dangerously near toa 
practical assertion of a false principle, namely, that the re- 
ductions of indirect taxation, permitted by fiscal considera- 
tions, are in themselves injurious to the country that makes 
them, and are only to be entertained when a compensation 
can be had for them.”—(Morley’s Life of Gladstone.) 

Cobden, who evidently was also alive to the possi- 
bility of misrepresentation, wrote to Bright: 

‘*T will undertake that there is not a syllable on our side 
of the Treaty that is inconsistent with the soundest principles 
of Free Trade. We do not propose to reduce a duty whicn, 
on its merits, ought to have been dealt with long ago. 
We give noconcessions to France which do not apply to all 
other nations.”—(Morley’s Life of Gladstone.) 

This false principle to wnich Mr. Gladstone referred 
has appeared under vari usforms and disguises, such 
as Fair Trade, Reciprocity, &c. In these days we 
perceive it raising its ugiy head in the guise of ‘‘ Re- 
taliation,” or ‘‘ Power of Negotiation.’ What does 
‘* Power of Negotiation” imply, but that the reductions 
of indirect taxation permitted by fiscal considerations 
are in themselves injurious to this country without nego- 
tiating an equivalent reduction with some other country. 

The doctrine is false, and indicates a peculiar mind 
incapable of perc-iving that Free Trade, or free im- 
ports, benefits mostly those countries which have those 
advantages. 

In other words, free imports are a benefit in them- 
selves alone. Mr. Balfour's theory of ‘‘ Power of 
Negotiation ” is subtly conceived and is therefore much 
more dangerous than the crude Protectionism of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour has even had the audacity 
to refer to the French Treaty as an example of his 
doctrine, which was the very danger which Gladstone 
foresaw and to which I have already alluded. 

Let us get it into our minds once for all that 
any tampering with our system of free imports for 
the sake of an imaginary future gain is equivalent to 
letting go the substance for the sake of the shadow. 

Ten years later, when the Treaty came up for 
revision, John Bright wrote: 

[PRIVATE. | 
Rochdale, Jan. 3, '7o. 

Dear Sir,—I thank you for your letter and its 
contents. I do not think the Treaty will be much 
interfered with, and | am hopeful that the majority 
of the French Chamber will support it. There has 
been a meeting of 300 delegates from the ‘‘ Indus- 
tries” of Paris, and they unanimously voted for the 
Treaty and for further advance in Free Trade. The 
great ports are in favour of the Treaty, as is also 
the city of Lyons. 

The Protection party in both countries will, I 
expect, fail in their object. As to the reciprocity 
rubbish, that will die away in the face of improving 
trade and of a discussion in Parliament should its 
friends venture upon any such discussion. 

The true mode of meeting the Protection sim- 
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pletons here and high tariffs abroad is to go further 
with our Free Trade measures here. I am glad to 
have the facts in your article. Nothing can stand 
against the facts of the case where they are known 
and understood. 

(You will not quote anything from this letter as 
from me.)—Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 
Mr. Stephen Mason, Glasgow. 


Joun Bricut. 


The reference to ‘ Reciprocity rubbish” dying 
away in the face of improving trade is surely applicable 
to the® *‘ Retaliation” and ‘* Power of Negotiation ” 
rubbish of to-day. As trade with us improves we may 
also in turn expect to see these latterday cries disappear. 
We know, too, that the advocates of ‘* Preferences,” 
** Retaliation,” and ‘* Power of Negotiation ” have done 
their best to prevent discussion in the present House 
of Commons. 

Facts, as John Bright indicates, are the most 
potent of arguments, and the latest Board of Trade 
returns, indicating as they do an improvement in trade, 
are the best answer to the doleful predictions of the 


Protectionists. D. M. Mason 





PAINTER-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


“T° HE twenty-third exhibition of the Painter-etchers 
strikes one as being the most interesting that has 
been held since the lamentable division of counsels, that 
Jed to the withdrawal of Mr. Cameron and others from 
the Society's ranks. To begin with, the Gallery con- 
tains distinct evidences of a revival in the art of mezzo 
tint. In the hands of Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. David 
Waterson, Mr. Wilfrid Ball, and Mr. John Finnie, the 
process attains a fair proficiency, although maybe one 
may look in vain for the masterful workmanship that 
characterised the Valentine Green and McArdell_ por- 
traits of a former age; but the modern efforts have at 
least the merit of being mostly original. It is, by the 
way, to be observed that the mezzotint portrait is now 
but rarely seen. The mezzotinter of to-day appears to 
devote his attention to landscape subjects almost as ex- 
clusively as his predecessor confined himself to portraits, 
and I think it is in the way of landscape that the mezzo- 
tint revival will spread, if it spreads at all. True, there 
are many difficulties in store for mezzotint landscape. 
The subject is infinitely harder to render attractive, 
whether it be original or otherwise, and one has also to 
comsider the really serious competition of the mechanical 
photogravure. The courage therefore of mezzotinters in 
this Society is at least highly commendable. Mr. Knight 
has made a special study of the art, and his work, as 
shown in previous exhibitions, has gained slowly but 
surely the breadth and subtlety that only experience can 
give. The best of his four original examples. here are 
the two atmospheric effects, “Clearing after Rain,” and 
“A Break in the Cloud”; the “ Moonlight” is in a more 
accustomed vein, but does not lack refinement. Working 
on an altogether larger scale, Mr. Waterson carries the 
principle of simplicity to its extreme limit. It is a ,ques- 
tion whether he does not carry jt a little too far. The 
prints he shows are so “big” in the disposition of heavy 
masses as to look a trifle ponderous, and though he gets 
his effect, it seems to be at the loss of a deal of ink. 
Less massively treated, but possessing much charm, is 
Mr. Wilfrid Ball’s “A Dutch Town”—quaint houses 
shown across placid water under a luminous sunset sky 
crossed above and below by cirrus cloud-forms. Mr. 
Finnie also has a fine evening effect, seen between the 
stems of foreground trees, in the print that, he entitles 
“A Tragic Sunset.” 
Mr. Brangwyn sends three etchings. They are, as usual, 


Titanic in size and construction; rugged vigour, not 
daintiness or delicate suggestion, is what permeates this 
as well as other branches of his art. For sheer strength 
it would be difficult to find an equal either to “ The 
Storm,” with its vivid contrast of light and gloom, or, to 
the elaborate “Building the new South Kensington 
Museum.” In the latter the intricate network of scaf- 
folding rising to the sky, the group of labourers at its 
base, are a fresh reminder that Mr. Brangwyn, like 
Millet, can realise the nobility of toil and present it un- 
flinchingly to our eyes. The composition, though 
crowded with detail, hangs well together; the execution 
in its deeply-bitten lines carries out the sentiment. of 
force; it is indeed etching on the grand scale. Whether 
the, work is attractive is another matter altogether; Lut 
one cannot gainsay its power or deny the important place 
which, despite its independence of what has gone before, 
it holds in the development of modern etchings Mr. 
East is another whose individuality is as marked in this 
art as in his painting, and here one may say at once that 
without an acquaintance with the artist’s pictures it would 
be difficult to fathom his plates. For Mr. East’s etching 
is in its outward semblance exceedingly like ordinary 
poker work. Essentially it is his painting reduced to 
a formula—a formula which, stripped of colour, but re- 
taining the elements. of his painting method, expresses 
in the tritest form the decorative aims embodied in his 
canvases. To study the etchings either of Mr. Brangwyn 
or of Mr. East is an education in the inner significance 
of the, term “ painter-etcher.” Professor Legros, a con- 
tributor of far longer standing than either of these, sends 
six etchings, three having for their theme the grim 
“Triomphe de la Mort.” ‘These ,figure-subjects are 
familiarly classic and severe in flavour. The highest 
degree of impressiveness perhaps is attained by the third 
in the series, “ La Mort balaie les Vices,” with its half- 
grotesque leaping figure of Death; but all have the 
curious kind of frigid passion that the artist can evoke 
from his unwavering line. In another print, the “ Barque 
en Péril,” the treatment is purely. symbolic so far as the 
background of an archaic boat engulfed by impossible 
seas is concerned. Here, however, the little group of 
female figures watching on the shore adds a touch of 
realism. The beautifully-drawn forms amply express the 
poignant sentiment of human anguish without any loss of 
the flowing lines. 

Some delicate workmanship is shown by Miss 
Mary Sloane in her “ Leicester Fair,” and again in the 
“Ida and Aglaia,” both of them etchings which it is a 
pleasure to notice among coarser work. The artist is a 
good draughtsman without any indecision; at the same 
time she has the delicate touch so essential to the hand- 
ling of architectural and other intricate detail. Her work 
is sensitive and sympathetic. Elsewhere in the Gallery 
foreign art is well represented by MM. P. C. Helleu 
and Edgar Chahine. Helleu, the Dana _ Gibson 
of Paris society, as Chahine might be termed its Phil 
May, shows ,the customary collection of attractive ladies ; 
while his brother-artist gives us among other things an 
etching of force and seriousness, entitled “Le Tombe- 
reau,” representing a coal cart being backed with some 
difficulty up,an incline. A couple of characteristic and 
attractive drypoints (marine) come from Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, the superabundant talent of the Brothers Detmold 
finds expression in a number of well-chosen bird studies, 
and the illustrative subjects of Mr. Robert Spence— 
especially his dramatic “George Fox Refusing the Oath ” 
—may be added to the list. A unique little exhibition, 
instructive as well as beautiful, comes from Sir Sey- 
mour Haden. The President sends a number of 
trial and other proofs, collected during his long career, 
chosen to illustrate the variety of methods that can be 
used in the engraver’s art. Thus we have ordinary etch- 
ing, drypoint, and mezzotint on copper as the standard 
methods; for supplementary ones there are etching 
heightened with drypoint, mezzotint enforced by etching, 
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and mezzotint on zinc. The prints have been chosen to 
demonstrate failures as well as successes, and the former 
are not less interesting than the latter, while in an ex- 
ample like the “Combe Bottom ”—-an etching heightened 
with drypoint—the mixed method finds its full vindica- 
tion in artistic strength and beauty. 


F. J. M. 





THE THEATRE. 
“THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF M. DUPONT.” 


The Three Daughters of M. Dupont is among those many 
modern plays which seem to defy the laws of art. For 
chief of the errors that haunt the realistic school has been 
the notion that any raw transcript from life or inchoate pro- 
inulgation of a thesis may, by force of being thrown into the 
form of a dialogue, become, ipso facto, a play. Now, the 
truth that a great play must be rea/ life in no way whatever 
denies the artistic value of sound composition. That the 
Chinese intricacies of Scribe were well carpentered does not 
prove that any genuine work of art must therefore neces- 
sarily beshapeless and rough. But there has grown up a 
tendency to believe that genuine work is only to be achieved 
by a sacrifice of those architectonic laws that most rigidly 
rule the drama, even above all other forms of art; and to 
this tendency does The Three Daughters of M. Dupont most 
warmly adhere. It is no organised production of thought 
and skill, but a raw slice hewn brutally out of half a dozen 
lives, and served up ruthlessly without proper dressing, 
shaping, finishing. It is perfectly amorphous—a brilliant 
diatribe, cast among so many mouths, but without the least 
sign of artistic disposition. The whole first act recalls too 
closely that of La Poudre aux yeux, and is, moreover, vir- 
tually unnecessary ; the last act, gloomily unanswerable as 
it is, yet foreshadows rather than promises an end to the 

lay. 
. "on in all the drama is a swinging and strenuous attack 
on the whole French matrimonial system, which apparently 
produces a mass of agony, mendacity, intrigue, and vile- 
ness (pecuniary and moral) of which even our English pursuit 
of settlements is innocent—inasmuch as only our own 
favoured class is corrupted by settlements, whereas in 
France, every section of Society is ardent in the achieve- 
ment of what Monday’s actors resolutely called a dot (sic). 

After this, we are confronted by a defence of marriage 
even more vitriolic than that which made the key of Mrs. 
Ebbsmith. For the heroine, longing for children, marries 
unhappily, and is refused all hope of offspring. Disappointed 
of one hope in marriage, she revolts and threatens to make 
her own lifeanew. Then, between her sister the harlot and 
her sister the celibate, she is at last convinced with pains 
that, while free-love is a slavery intolerable and wretched, 
celibacy is even more embittering and intolerable. Conse- 
quently, under our enlightened marriage system,what chance 
is there for a woman’s comfort unless she decides to put up 
with her husband, however unhappy she may be, in the cer- 
titude that maidenhood or unlicensed wedlock are sure to be 
even more detestable than marriage ? So the play gives us 
no end, no answer whatever to the situation—merely a logical 
proof, built elaborately up through all the persons of the 
drama, that life,as organised by man, is not pleasant even 
for man—and is altogether unbearable for women. The 
comedy is no play, but merely a visualised pamphlet. Its 
interpretation was admirable, though those two brilliant 
actresses, Miss Ethel Irving and Miss Italia Conti, were 
neither of them well suited in their parts. Miss Irving, in 
especial, is a radiant comedienne ; in virulent drama she has 
hardly sufficient dignity of voice or movement to escape the 
viraginous. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LABOURERS AND THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str, -A correspondent encloses me a cutting from your 
issue of March 4. The cutting is a letter signed by Mr. 
Buxton under the above heading in which that gentleman 
states that “from the passing of the Allotments Act, 1887, 
to the passing of the Parish Councils Act, only 5,536 allot- 
ments were acquired.” 

I have no time, and certainly less inclination, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the Allotments and Parish Councils 
Acts ; but will you allow me to say that the statement made 
by Mr, Buxton is, within my knowledge, untrue ? I speak 





of practical experience in working the Allotments Act ever 
since it came into existence. 

I also observe that Mr. Buxton, in referring to the 
Parish Councils Act, says, “Liberals are not sufficiently 
alive to it.” I believe Mr. Buxton is secretary of a new 
society known as the Co-operative Small Holdings Society. 
Are readers to understand that this is a purely “ Liberal ” 
organisation, and, therefore, party political? If not, I 
should like to know why “ Liberals” are specially referred 
to in the quotation I have just made.—Yours, etc., 

. L. GREEN, Secretary. 

Rural Labouiers’ League, Strand, W.C., 

March 7, 1905. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

StrR,—On the first point mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, he may be referred to the Parliamentary Return on 
the Allotments Acts, August 28, 1895. 

On the second point, I presume your correspondent 
had not read the letter on which I was commenting. This 
was a letter from a Liberal, Mr. Impey, dealing with 
Liberal policy. It was natural for me to point out what 
the Liberals had done. The Co-operative Small Holdings 
Society is not committed to any party propaganda. It num- 
bers among its members one of the vice-presidents of Mr. 
Green’s own society. It welcomes, from either party, any 
reform which promotes small holdings. If Mr. Green had 
read to the end of my letter he would nave seen that, in 
speaking of the allotmentsystem,I said, “The Allotments 
Act of 1887” (a Conservative Act) “gave compulsory powers 
for the first time, and a considerable extension followed.” 

What makes Mr. Green so anxious to find fault ? 
Would it not be better for all bodies which have the good 
of the agricultural labourer at heart to work in harmony ? 
—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 

Co-operative Small Holdings Society, 

10, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 





*“WORKS AND DAYS.” 


s END we now the lyre no longer: once again 
the dull years come : 

Once again, Pierian fountains waterless, on that 
low breeze 

Hearken ‘ Pan is dead’ re-echoes round the isles 
Echinades. 

We melodious once enchained you : now our music must 
be dumb.” 


Thus they clamour—bards who fashioned of the swoon- 
ing midday sun ; 
Made of eve, and knew the soft conspiracies of 
murmuring limes, 
Made of loves and ancient sorrow, sagas of heroic 
times, 
Sang the unexhausted ocean, and red battles fought 
and won :— 


Yet not well despairing, blindly who have sought the 
random gleam 
Beauty, following old footsteps till her track upon 
the hills 
Left the smoke and shout of cities unremembered : 
roaring mills 
In the valley, rosy torches, lifted over wastes of steam. 


Ah not thus the blind old poet sang the marvels of the 
shield: 
Nor that Hebrew, things created wonderful and 
manifold, 
Chanted, nor the wise Athenian, when his Theban 
chorus told 
All the works of man laborious: only ye shall find 
revealed 


Common places yet more human through the 
furnace-reddened gloom 

Tones of clangorous iron, and frame a larger 
melody that feels 

Sterner ploy than shepherd’s piping, murmurs 
of relentless wheels 


Songs and music of the interminable throbbing of the 
loom, a < 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SHAKESPEARE*.N  TRAGEDY.* 
NE seldom hears » good word spoken of a com 
mentator. Cc‘amentators on poems especially 
have a firmly established reputation both for general 
dulness and for a special and peculiar lack of taste for 
poetry. There is something odd about this. For the 
writers of commentaries are mostly seiected from rather 
clever and highly-trained men, and if such men devote 
their lives to studying poetry it can scarcely be because 
they have a natural distaste for it. The truth is, I sus- 
pect, that there is a general tendency to mutual mis- 
understanding between the commentator and _ the 
reader. I once read, and read with much sympathy, 
the preface to an old German book on the Agamemnon, 
in which the author began by explaining that, if on first 
reading his views seemed absurd (which they did), his 
readers were to remember that he had read the 
Agamemnon, and almost nothing that did not bear on 
the Agamemnon, incessantly for eighteen years, and that 
it was not to be expected that his opinions should be 
just like those of a student who had only read 
the play five or six times. He had, as a matter 
of fact, re-written almost every line of it. That 
is an extreme instance; and the man happened to 
have something grotesque about him. But some diffi- 
culty of the kind is inherent almost in the very nature 
of the case. The writer of the commentary has read 
his text again and again, has pondered it in this way 
and that, has changed his mind about it, and rejected 
various interpretations that at first seemed convincing, 
and has finally come to a conclusion, which he states as 
briefly as he can in the form of a note. And the reader 
who has been through none of the preliminary pro- 
cesses, and never felt the difficulties, is naturally apt 
not to see what the note means nor what all the fuss is 
about. 

It is the masterly way in which he has surmounted 
all this kind of difficulty that gives one of its special 
charms to Professor Bradley's Lectures on Shakespearean 
Tragedy. The writer has a really remarkable power of 
entering into his readers’ minds and taking them along 
with him, step by step, so that even the least learned, 
provided they will use their intellects, are sure both to 
understand and to be interested. 

Another great source of misunderstanding is so 
well expressed by Professor Bradley himself that we 
must quote the whole passage. He has been speaking 
of that force of imagination and “ that habit of reading 
with an eager mind” which often make an unscholarly 
lover of Shakespeare a better critic than many of the 
learned : 

“Such lovers read a play more or less as if they were 
actors —- all the parts . . . they want to realise fully 
and exactly all the inner movements which produced these 
words and no other, these deeds and no other, at each par- 
ticular moment. This, carried through the drama, is the 
right way to read the dramatist Shakespeare; and the 
prime requisite here is therefore a vivid and intent imagi- 
nation. But this alore will hardly suffice. It is necessary 
also, especially to a true conception of the whole, to com- 

are, to analyse, to dissect. And such readers often shrink 


rom this task, which seems to them prosaic or even a dese- 
cration. They misunderstand, I think. They would not 
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shrink if they remembered two things. In the first place, 
in this process of comparison and analysis, it is not neces- 
sary—it is, on the contrary, ruinous—to set imagination aside 
and to substitute some supposed ‘cold reason’; and it is 
only want of practice that makes the concurrent use of 
analysis and of poetic perception difficult or irksome. And, 
in the second place, these dissecting processes, though they 
are also imaginative, are still, and are meant to be, nothing 
but means to an end. When they have finished their work 
oe - they give place to the end, which is that same 
imaginative reading or re-creation of the drama from which 
they set out, but a reading now enriched by the products of 
analysis, and therefore far more adequate and enjoyable.” 


This is the true gospel of scholarship: a belief, to put 
it at once in its broadest terms, that knowledge does 
not injure love, but helps and enriches it. Inthat form, 
perhaps, few would deny the doctrine ; but in practice 
most people find it hard to carry out. The common 
view, like most common views, is full of profound and 
unconscious cynicism. It is that expressed by a 
character in one of Oscar Wilde’s plays: ‘‘ Thought is 
in its nature destructive. Nothing will survive being 
thought about!” In reality, the remedy for the thought 
that destroys a good thing is more and completer 
thought. And that remedy is certainly both ‘‘ difficult 
and irksome” to the ordinary man, whether in reading 
a book or in conducting his life. 

For those who can exercise it, this book will be a 
source not only of pleasure but, in a way, of lasting 
happiness. For it surely is a lasting happiness 
to be led deeper into the mind of a great poet 
in his greatest moments. And, speaking for myself, | 
am not forgetting the great Shakespearean critics— 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Coleridge, and Mr. Swinburne—when | 
confess that I have never gained from any other book 
such an impression of closeness to Shakespeare’s mind. 
It is not that the book strikes one as specially original, 
specially learned, specially eloquent, though it is all of 
these things. One could scarcely find in the whole of 
it a single paradox, a single startling contradiction of 
usual opinions, a single piece of ingenious theorising or 
intentionally brilliant writing. It is the work not 
of a scholar who has discovered a number of facts 
or thought out a number of ingenious inter- 
pretations of particular passages, but of one who by 
inborn sympathy and long and loving study has some- 
how reached a place strangely near the centre of Shake- 
speare’s mind, and who now is occupied with perfect 
singleness of purpose in helping others to understand 
intimately the four great tragedies. The meanings to 
be described are sometimes extremely subtle, they are 
often sublime or intensely imaginative, and the point 
that strikes one about Mr. Bradley’s writing is that it 
can express all these meanings, as they happen to be 
required, with the almost unerring instinct of one to 
whom the thoughts themselves are from of old real 
and familiar. It is not only ‘‘the concurrent use of 
analysis and poetic perception” that he has mastered ; 
he unites to that the patience in exposition of a born 
teacher, the patience that consents to travel again over 
well-worn roads, leading a student turn by turn, clearly 
and surely, up to the point of full understanding. 

It is worse than useless to attempt to state briefly 
the conclusions at which Professor Bradley arrives 
without going through the processes which lead to 
them. But one or two extracts may serve a purpose 
in illustrating the quality of the book. I take them 
from the simplest of the four tragedies, Macbeth. As 
to the character of the hero: 


“The way to be untrue to Shakespeare here, as always, 
is to relax the tension of imagination, to conventionalise, to 
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conceive Macbeth, for ee as a half-hearted, cowardly 
criminal. . . . This bold, ambitious man of action has 
within certain limits the imagination of a poet—an imagi- 
nation on the one hand extremely sensitive to impressions 
of a certain kind, and on the other productive of violent 
disturbance both of mind and body. Through it he is kept 
in contact with supernatural impressions and is liable to 
supernatural fears. And through it, especially, come to 
him the intimations of conscience and honour. Macbeth’s 
better nature—to put the matter for clearness’ sake too 
broadly—instead of speaking to him in the overt language 
of moral ideas, commands, and prchibitions, incorporates 
itself in images. His imagination is thus the best of him, 
something usually deeper and higher than his conscious 
thoughts. ‘ Bat his wife quite misunderstands it, and 
he himself understands it only in part. The terrifying 
images . . . which are really the protest of his deepest self 
seem to his wife the creations of mere nervous fear, and 
are sometimes referred by himself to the dread of vengeance 
or the restlessness of insecurity. . . In reality his 
courage is frightful. He strides from crime to crime, though 
his soul never ceases to bar his advance with shapes of 
horror or to clamour in his ears that he is murdering his 
peace and casting away his eternal jewel.” 


Admirable as this is, Macbeth is the least 
generously treated of the four tragedies. It is where 
the problems are hardest that Mr. Bradley is best. The 
lectures on Hamlet are the most elaborate and search- 
ing, perhaps also the most original, in the book; and 
they do indeed forma wonderful study. The exposition 
of King Lear is next longest, and I feel towards it, in 
spite of what is written below, a real debt of gratitude 
for making me realise as I never did before the almost 
superhuman beauty of parts of this play. That of 
Othello succeeds in a remarkable way in making the 
whole play—the marriage, the jealousy, and murder, 
and even the character of lago—credible. And all the 
lectures have the rather rare merit of always remem- 
bering that Shakespeare’s plays are plays and meant 
to be acted. 

Of course, there are points of detail where one 
would like to argue, or at least to remonstrate, with 
Mr. Bradley. He demolishes excellently a good deal 
of the loose talk about ‘‘ Fate” and ‘‘ Justice” as 
elements of tragedy, especially of Greek tragedy. But 
I wish he had gone further. I do not believe that 
fatalism has any part in Greek tragedy, nor fate an 
important part, except in one way. Greek tragedies 
were all historical ; that is, they dealt with stories of 
which the end was known, and consequently ‘‘ bound 
to come.” If you write a tragedy about Charles I. you 
know that, whatever he may do, his head will be cut 
off. But that is not fatalism. And, in the same 
connection, I regret that Mr. Bradley, after resisting 
‘*Fate,”” should have succumbed a little to the word 
‘‘ inevitable.” People constantly speak of the catas- 
trophe of a tragedy as a thing which is, or somehow 
ought to be, ‘‘ inevitable.’”” Yet one wonders if there 
is a single tragedy in existence of which this can be 
truly said. Othello’s murder of Desdemona was not 
inevitable ; the marriage might have ended in a hundred 
different ways. Nor was the end of Hamlet ; nor of 
Lear ; nor even of Macbeth. Macbeth might quite pos- 
sibly have turned round against himself, like Nikita in 
Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness. What Aristotle said of 
tragic incidents was that they ought to be ‘‘ probable 
Or inevitable "—an extension which makes all the 
difference. 

To discuss the interpretation of individual passages 
would take uslong. Yet I may mention one passage— 
perhaps the only one—where Mr. Bradley's note seems 
to me to create a difficulty : Othello V., ii., 130: ‘‘ She’s, 
like a liar, gone to burning hell.” The words are spoken 
when Desdemona has just died accusing herself and 





acquitting her husband. The fury of the line is startling 
enough, but surely it is due to the sudden entry of the 
beginnings of doubt into Othello’s mind and the neces- 
sity of shouting them down. Again, in one or two 
passages in the notes I feel the need of some general 
guidance on questions of text; the comparative 
authority of the Folio and the Quartos, for instance, 
in various plays ; and, if it were possible, some con- 
sideration of the soundness or corruptness of the text in 
general. But doubtless any statement of this sort, to 
be intelligible, would need too much space. And there 
is One point of general criticism where I should like, I 
will not say to differ from Mr. Bradley, but to hear him 
state his position more definitely. 1 mean as to the 
whole point of view which regarded Shakespeare as 
an ‘‘inspired barbarian.” Something, indeed, he 
does give us: ‘‘ Nine-tenths of Shakespeare’s defects 
are not, I believe, the errors of an inspired genius, 
ignorant of art, but the sins of a great but negligent 
artist.” This is clear, and the argument leading to it 
is, to me, thoroughly convincing. But is there 
not something in Shakespeare’s whole conception of a 
play, at any rate of atragedy, which would probably have 
been ‘‘to the Greeks foolishness,” and which Mr. 
Bradley seems positively to like? Does he not make 
his tragedy, if one may use the word, too much of a 
variety entertainment? The curious alternation of 
scenes which Mr. Bradley points out in the chapter on 
construction, between high tension and low tension, 
between main plot and subordinate plot, the admixture 
of prose and of comedy, all seem to imply an ideal 
which is in some degree inartistic, or at least unserious. 
Are they not concessions to mere love of ease, sops 
thrown by tragedy to the people who do not like 
tragedy? Of course a Shakespearean tragedy is much 
longer than a Greek, and therefore has more need of 
‘* relief..." No Greek would be wise to complain of the 
amount of relief in Macbeth, or (barring the coarseness 
which would have dismayed him) in Othello. But King 
Lear! Mr. Bradley is thoroughly candid about this 
play. It is an extreme case, but it is not uncharac- 
teristic. It seems to him ‘‘ Shakespeare's greatest 
achievement ’’; yet he considers it ‘‘ not his best play,” 
and adds later that ‘‘the improbabilities in King Lear 
surely far surpass those of the other tragedies in 
number and grossness.” And he gives a striking list 
of these improbabilities, some of them, indeed, not so 
much improbabilities as obvious untruths, concocted in 
order to make the story go! Now, it looks as if 
Shakespeare did not much mind these ‘‘untruths” ; as 
if he could somehow isolate them from their conse- 
quences and surroundings, relieve his feelings by a 
rest or a piece of buffoonery and then resume tragedy 
again. And to ‘‘the Greeks,” I take it, such behaviour 
is flatly inartistic; it leaves them with a feeling of 
illusions broken and emotions wantonly hurt. 

It is not the sudden intrusion of comic or homely 
things that matters, provided only that the things 
are credible — credible, that is, to a mind attuned to 
tragedy. The Porter in Macbeth is credible; so is the 
countryman who brings the asps to Cleopatra, so is the 
nurse in A’schylus’s Choephorot. And in all three scenes 
the tragic tension persists, at least beneath the surface. 
Again, in a book which is on the whole tragic, like The 
Newcomes, we can enjoy such absurdities as the names 
of the family at Chanticlere, Lord Dorking, Viscount 
Rooster, and the sisters He nny and Biddy and “little 
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Adelaide,” because, for one thing, the whole ten- 
sion of the book is much less; and, secondly, when 
the author means us to feel strong emotion again 
he has a leisurely way of leading us gradually back. 
But the absurd things, or, if one should not use such 
a word, the grotesque and obviously untrue thing's in 
King Lear are built deep into the foundations of the 
drama, and are not separated at all from the tragic 
parts. The basis of fairy story, which Shakespeare 
seems to have left even cruder and less human than did 
the authorities whom he followed ; the totally incredible 
proceedings of all the Gloster family ; the melodramatic 
villains, with almost no character except villainy ; the 
stagey disguise-business of Kent and Edgar—how can 
these have an effect other than ruinous upon the whole 
tragedy, even if mingled with some of the most splen- 
did tragic poetry in the world? Such a mixture of 
laughter and tears might be hysterical. But in 
this case any such idea is preposterous. Is it, 
then, barbarous, z.¢., is it the product of a mind which 
with all its genius was much less sensitive than one 
usually expects to discords and false notes and breaches 
of illusion? I wish that some day Mr. Bradley would 
speak about this. He seems really to enjoy these 
characteristics of Shakespeare's ; at least, he strikes 
one as a little unkind to Othello on account of its excep- 
tionally tense and direct construction, and even as 
thinking rather less highly of Macbeth because of the 
straightforward splendour and seriousness which make 
it, among all Shakespeare’s plays, the nearest in spirit 
toa Greek tragedy. There must be some defence, or 
some vindication, of the Elizabethan method; and I, 
for one, should be very grateful if I could be made to 


see it. 
GILBERT Murray. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES, AND EXPERIENCES of MONCURE 
DaNniEL Conway. Two vols. London: Cassell and Co. 
30s. net. 


NEARLY half of Mr. Conway's autobiography is occu- 
pied with America. Over this we shall pass lghtly, 
both as of less interest to English readers and as 
largely concerned with what are now dead issues. Mr. 
Conway, as generally known, was almost the only 
Southerner who had enough of the enthusiasm of humanity 
to side with the North at the cost of incurring infamy in 
the estimation of his nearest and dearest. He was never- 
theless out of harmony with Northern sentiment, for a 
reason with which an Englishman can hardly sympathise. 
The doctrine of State rights has no echo here. It appears 
incomprehensible how anyone should prefer the citizen- 
ship of an insignificant district to that of a mighty nation. 
Such, however, was unquestionably the feeling of the 
South, and this rendered secession inevitable. Patriotic 
sentiment might have successfully combated mistaken self- 
interest, but now patriotism and self-interest were on the 
same side. Mr. Conway, being entirely in harmony with 
Southern feeling on this point, could not understand the 
devotion to the Union which nerved the arm of the North. 
He only considered the question from the point of view of 
slavery, from which the war seemed to him unnecessary. 
He thought that if the South were left to herself her 
slavery system would break down of itself. So it might if 
there had been no countries in the world but the Northern 
and Southern States, but .w.ere can be no question that 
the South would have allied herself with France, who would 
have given anything for an associate in her Mexican ad- 
venture, and that the North would have had either to fight 
the two combined or to tolerate the extension of slavery from 
the Potomac to Panama. From this calamity the world was 
preserved by the wisdom and firmness of President Lincoln, 
who put the matter on its right basis, ignoring the abstract 
question of slavery with which the constitution gave him 
no right to meddle, but freeing the slaves as a war 
measure, which he could not have done if he had not 
carried on the war. Lincoln knew that he had Law on 
his side, and was wisely careful not to estrange her. When 
freeing, so far as pen could free, the slaves of the revolted 
States, he excepted those of fourteen parishes, because 
in the case of the host he had the right, and in the case 
of the handful he had not. 


Abolitionists and Constitutionalists, nevertheless, were 
agreed that the war must go on until their respective ob- 
jects were attained; nor did it greatly signify which issue 
was put into the foreground, since either involved the other. 
Mr. Conway, as an advocate of peace, had no allies except 
the most corrupt and conscienceless of all American parties, 
the pro-slavery democrats. Distaste for this strange 
fraternity may have contributed to his acceptance of the 
mission proposed to him early in 1863 to repair to England 
and aid by voice and speech to guide English public 
opinion, then most grievously astray, back into the right 
path. From this point the interest of his narrative to the 
historian and statesman, hitherto considerable, almost 
ceases, but it becomes of far greater interest to the general 
English reader. The nature of Mr. Conway’s mission pro- 
cured him easy introduction to the most distinguished 
Englishmen, and when the immediate conjuncture was 
past, intimacy was cemented by his personal qualities, 
while his acceptance of the pulpit of South-place Chapel 
anchored him to his new country for thirty years. It is 
remarkable that the most important introduction he brought 
with him, given by Emerson, should have been to the 
great man who most of all great men needed conversion 
on the American question, but whose conversion could only 
be effected, as eventually it was effected, by the logic of 
events. Difference of opinion in no way impaired Mr. 
Conway's affectionate reverence for Carlyle, and his pen 
portrait of him is probably one of the best ever traced. 

Carlyle was at the time engaged upon his history of 
Frederick the Great. “The book,” said Mrs. Carlyle, 
whom Mr. Conway found “cheerful, kindly, witty, and 
frank,” “is like one of those plants that grow up smoothly 
and then form a knot, smoothly again, and then form 
another knot, and so on. What Carlyle is when one of these 
knots is being passed must be left to the imagination.” 
Carlyle was writing with the aid of a thousand volumes, 
exclusive of his own library, and a score of portraits of 
Frederick or illustrations of-incidents in his life. “I have 
found it,” he said, “of the utmost importance to surround 
myself with the images and illustrations of the man whose 
history I am writing.” Most characteristic of the methods 
of the most picturesque of historians! At a later period 
Mr. Conway gives some specimens of Carlyle’s talk, mostly 
autobiographical, but embodying some shrewd comments 
on other persons, as this on De Quincey: “He had a soft, 
courteous way of taking up what you said and furthering 
it apparently, and you presently discovered that he didn’t 
agree with you at al] and was quietly upsetting your posi- 
tions one after another.” 

Mr. Conway's most important services to his country 
were performed in Fraser's Magazine, where Mill’s mag- 
nificent vindication of the cause of the North had already 
appeared. This made him intimately acquainted with the 
editor, Froude, and the sub-editor, William Allingham, for 
both of whom he entertained great regard. His friendship 
with Froude, however, repeats the usual story of that gifted 
and infelicitous man, upon whom some malicious fairy 
seemed to have laid the decree that all his undertakings 
of any compass should begin with enthusiasm and end 
with a disillusion in reality quite needless, the mere reflec- 
tion of the infirmities of the subject's own mental constitu- 
tion. His posthumous treatment of Carlyle, which would 
have been impossible with a moderate amount of right fee!- 
ing and common sense, compelled Mr. Conway to sever an 
intimacy from which he had derived both profit and 
pleasure. He has his own theory to excuse Froude’s ob- 
liquities—he was spoiled, it seems, by Carlyle, who diverted 
him to history while his genius inclined him to fiction. This 
might be taken for a sarcastic stroke at Froude’s notorious 
inaccuracies; but, if meant seriously, as we must sup- 
pose, it can only be said that Froude’s brother-in-law, 
Kingsley, is much more likely than Carlyle to have per- 
suaded him to write the history of the Tudors; that 7he 
Nemesis of Faith is too exceptional in subject and style to 
afford any criterion of the writer’s ability as a novelist ; and 
that when Froude did attempt historical fiction in The 
Two Chiefs he failed egregiously. 

The second volume of Mr. Conway's book is full of 
graphic and interesting notices both of the distinguished 
Englishmen whose society he enjoyed while among us and 
of eminent American visitors like Motley and Bret Harte. 
In Stuart Mill he noted a personal resemblance to a con- 
temporary intellectually and morally most dissimilar, 
Edgar Poe. “His delicate mouth, almost feminine—which 
twitched nervously at times—and the small chin were in 
contrast with the breadth and height of his brow. Although 
in his countenance there was a tinge of melancholy, it was 
serene; and there was some twinkle in his eye when he 
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uttered an epigrammatic criticism on one or another poli- 
tician who had acquired popularity or power. He was a 
man of delicate sentiment, elegant manners, and affec- 
tionate nature.” Of Browning his opinion is equally favour- 
able: “ Meeting with Robert Browning was like a fine 
morning. His whole handsome countenance smiled, not 
his mouth merely or even chiefly, and his greeting was to 
tell something pleasant.” Browning acknowledged M1. 
Conway’s services in the matter of American copyright by a 
gift of the now invaluable first edition of Pauline, and gave 
Mrs. Conway, for a charitable purpose, a parchment 
wrapper covered with Greek mottoes in his handwriting, 
which Mr. Conway publishes with some afflicting misprints 
or misreadings. Mr. W. H. Channing discovered, it ap- 
pears, that “the obscurity of Sordello lay in the fact that in 
the original edition there was no punctuation at all.” 
Whether this original sin has continued to infect the sub- 
sequent editions, which indubitably are punctuated, we 
cannot say ; certain it is that the chiaroscuro of Sordello (if 
there is any chtaro) remains as it was in 1840. Tennysou 
thought Browning’s poetry rough, and Mr. Conway thought 
the same of Tennyson’s personality, doubtless, however, 
allowing the poet the benefit of Mr. Pogram’s apology: 
“Rough he may be, so air our bars.” Whatever his par- 
tiality for “a plain Saxon vocabulary,” Tennyson appeared 
to great advantage at home from his hearty kindliness. Mr. 
Conway had the opportunity of informing Darwin for the 
first time how his theory had been foreshadowed by Emer- 
son, and of admiring his host’s good nature when over- 
whelmed by a swarm of letters containing none but the 
most trivial particulars in natural history. “Let thei all 
be pleasantly answered,” said Darwin. “It is something to 
have people observing the things in their gardens and barn- 
yards.” It will be observed, nevertheless, that the philoso- 
pher did not propose to answer them himself. A vivid 
sketch of Cardinal Newman in the Birmingham Oratory, “a 
man of strange visage,” who from one point of view looked 
like an old woman and from another like St. Francis of 
Assisi, accentuates Disraeli’s character of him as the man who 
might have regenerated the Church of England but pre- 
ferred to go into a monastery. “The most eloquent, 
learned Catholic in the Anglo-Saxon had for his audience 
that morning five believers, one member of the English 
Church, and two freethinkers. Far away in his corner, 
his silvery head bent, his voice murmuring on in a 
monotonous feminine tone, Father Newman seemed an 
almost incredible figure in Birmingham.” Francis New- 
man, the Cardinal's equally interesting if not equally cele- 
brated brother, appears not merely as the gentle enthu- 
siast of common repute, but as a man of inexhaustible 
vitality, which he unfortunately wasted upon crotchets. 
“IT have within me,” he told Mr. Conway, “such a fund 
of amusement that I cannot be dull on the dullest day 
or with the dullest surroundings.” The “amusement,” 
however, partook of the nature of mathematics. 

Space forbids us to make the round of Mr. Conway’s at- 
tractive portrait gallery. Emerson, Hawthorne, Fawcett, Ros- 
setti, Martineau, Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, Du Maurier, 
Stillman are among his subjects, charmingly and faithfully 
delineated, and invariably stve tra, if not always sine 
studio. The chief exceptions to Mr. Conway’s ubiquitous 
knowledge are George Eliot and Gladstone, both of whom 
he seems to have found unapproachable. The chief draw- 
back is the number of surprising inaccuracies respecting 
English matters, which could never have passed if the 
proof-sheets had been perused by an Englishman. The 
Commons are taxed with insincerity for not returning the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill to the Lords immediately 
upon its rejection, as if the thing were possible. The 
compensation paid to the West Indian planters upon the 
abolition of slavery is described as a loan, an error on the 
part of Mr. Conway’s informant, perhaps to be accounted 
for by the sum having been borrowed by the State for 
the purpose by means of a loan. Certainly the planters 
never repaid any fraction of it, and it was never intended 
that they should. A story is told on the authority of Lord 
Lyttelton (described as “the Minister who had charge of 
educational affairs,” by which Mr. Conway means Chief 
Commissioner of Endowed Schools) of a visit paid by him 
to George IV. in 1829 about the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, in company with Peel and Wellington. Lord Lyt- 
telton was twelve years old at the time. If the anecdote 
is authentic, as it may be, the peer intended must have been 
Lord Lyndhurst. Browning’s father never was a clerk in 
Rothschild’s Bank, though two of his uncles were. Lord 
Palmerston was not “dismissed” from the Premiership but 
from the Foreign Secretaryship. Dante Rossetti was not 
brought up under Roman Catholic influences. The younger 
Thomas Arnold was not a clergyman, More errors might 





be pointed out, enough to warrant a thorough revision 
during the author’s present visit to this country, so gratify- 
ing to his numerous English friends. It would be worth 
the pains, for the book is not only entertaining reading 
for the day, but will be permanently valuable for its view 
of American politics on the eve of the Civil War and of 
some of the aspects of intellectual and progressive English 
society during the latter half of the Victorian age. 
RICHARD GARNETT. 





ALBERT DURER. 


ALBERT DurER. By T. Sturge Moore. London: Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. SturGE Moore, in his preface to this book, says that 
he has attempted “an appreciation of the great artist in 
relation to general ideas.” ‘This is rather vaguely put ; 
but it warns the reader not to expect a formal account >f 
Durer’s life or a formal criticism of his art; and, indeed, 
the book is very informal. Mr. Sturge Moore is full of ideas, 
not only about Durer and his age, but about art, morality, 
and life in general, and he seizes any pretext to communi- 
cate these ideas. If he were a mere bookmaker, the resu'i 
would be intolerable; but he is far from that, and the 
book, though a good deal of it might have been written 
about many subjects besides Durer, is all good to read. 
There are some writers whose irrelevancies are not only 
pardonable but delightful; and Mr. Sturge Moore is one 
of them. He is like a child telling a story, who cannot 
keep to the point because he is so full of all the wonderful 
things he has seen. He is full of the wonder 
of life, full of convictions and opinions too, which 
appear fresh and important to his reader because they are 
so fresh and important to him. Some of these convictions 
and opinions have been held for ages, and expressed times 
out of number, but none of them seem platitudes in Mr. 
Moore’s queer, eaget language. He is a poet, we remem- 
ber as we read his prose, and a great deal of it reads like 
rough material for poetry. It has the earnestness of 
poetry, though not the beauty, and that earnestness makes 
up for its occasional irrelevancy and even absurdity. It 
is quite plain, too, that Mr. Moore does not write off his 
subject because he has not much to say on it. He is not 
perhaps a specialist on Durer ; he says that his book is not 
the result of new research; but it shows no signs of igno- 
rance or superficiality ; and though he might have relate.| 
more facts, and arranged them with more system, his 
criticisms prove that he has studied Durer’s works with 
much care and love. Those criticisms are apt to run loose 
into generalities about art and life; but when they refer 
to Durer they are nearly always just, and often original. 
Mr. Moore, himself an artist of more intensity than 
balance, might be expected to be too tolerant of the kin- 
dred faults of Durer. 3ut he is not blind to Durer’s 
faults. Indeed, he says roundly that Durer was not a 
painter born. “There are,” as he well puts it, “men, the 
fundamental unit of whose picture* language is a blot or 
shape. ‘There are others for whom the scratch or line is 
the fundamental unit, for whom every object is naturally 
expressed by an outline,” and Durer, he says, was one of 
the latter. There can be no doubt he is right. Durer was 
ahead of all his contemporaries perhaps in the science of 
his modelling, in the amount of fact he was able to express 
through it. He was far behind the Venetian, and, in- 
deed, most Italian schools, in the science of his colour and 
the amount of fact he was able to express through colour. 
Indeed, his colour was, by a generation at least, more 
primitive than his drawing, and that, no doubt, is the chief 
reason for its strange ugliness. It is bright, and hard, and 
smooth, like the colour of those primitive painters who 
have not shaken themselves free from the convention of 
illuminated manuscripts; and so it consorts ill with the 
fuller reality of his forms. He had learnt to model in 
black and white, but not to model in colour; and his 
colour is not added truth, but a mere obscuring of the 
truth of his drawing. It does not appear to have been 
part of ‘this original conception of a picture, but to have 
been imposed as mere decoration, like paint on furniture. 
The facts conflict with the decoration and _ the 
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decoration with the facts. This conflict is far less discon- 
certing in his portraits than in his more elaborate subject- 
pictures. In the portraits reality dictates to him, his 
imagination is absorbed, and he pursues truth too closely 
to be tempted away into incongruous ornaments ; but in most 
of his subject-pictures the very design seems to belong to 
a more primitive age than the drawing, an age of varied 
glittering patterns rather than of searching and intense 
expression ; and the result is that many of these works are 
neither expressive nor agreeable to the eye. We feel sure 
that Durer’s heart was not in them. They are the works 
of a master, but they are not masterpieces. 

So much for his paintings. It is a more delightful 
task to speak of his drawings and engravings. Mr. Sturge 
Moore rightly lays stress upon the mixture of science and 
imagination in his work, sometimes in conflict, sometimes 
perfectly reconciled. Durer was as curious after all kinds 
of knowledge as Leonardo himself, and his curiosity was 
even more indiscriminate. Drawing for him was not only 
an art but a means of recording fact, and he would draw 
any odd thing he came across. No doubt he delighted to 
display his miraculous certainty of hand, no matter 
for what purpose. In the sixteenth century, too, 
knowledge was sincerely believed to be power. It had not yet 
swelled into an encumbrance or an obstruction between 
the eager mind and the glory of the unknown. A new fact 
was then a piece of wonder, even if it concerned a freak ; 
and we may be sure that Leonardo or Durer would have 
gone to Barnum’s with the eyes of trained artists but with 
the minds of children. There was an English poet, born a 
hundred years later than Durer, whose work was troubled 
with the same conflict of science and imagination. “The 
Melancholia” might be an illustration to some laboured, 
passionate poem of Donne’s, though Donne never expressed 
anything so cleanly in words as what Durer has here ex- 
pressed in lines. That figure of Durer’s will not be recom- 
ciled to the limits of human knowledge. She is clouded 
and over-wrought with too much new science. She has 
expected that it will bring her infinite power and delight, 
as a lover expects to find a paradise in triumphant love ; 
and now to her feverish brain the firmament with all its 
astronomy is become a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. “ The Melancholia” reveals for us the tragedy of 
that eager age, which but for it we might never have sus- 
pected, though it is but a version of the tragedy of all 
human life, of powers that will not know their limit, that 
cannot rest when over-strained, but still labour on blindly to 
their own hurt. 

Durer, like Donne and like Leonardo, was an artist 
who would recognise no limits to his art. All facts should 
submit to it, no truth should be blinked, yet none should 
interfere with the ordered beauty of his line. An engraving 
of his must have the lustre and symmetry of a piece of 
chased and polished metal, yet it must represent all the 
facts his eye could see in the object engraved ; and besides 
beauty of workmanship and fulness of truth, he sought 
intermittently for the Greek and Italian secret of harmony 
and proportion so alien to the German genius. He knew 
that the want of this harmony and proportion, of a beauty 
not merely of workmanship but of the objects represented, 
was made a reproach by the Italians against all the painters 
of the north, and he seems to have thought that he might 
discover some theoretic canon by which it could be 
achieved as a certainty. The same belief, the same vain 
ambition, have caused many northern artists to lose all 
their own savour in the pursuit of Italian sweetness. Durer 
was too strong and self-confident to suffer such a disaster. 
Knowing that he out-did the Italians on one side of art he 
wanted to rival them on the other. 

It was an over-weening ambition, but he did not alto- 
gether fail of it; nor would he have been as great an artist 
without it. Look at the engraving of “ Apollo and Diana.” 
Mantegna never modelled a figure with such searching pre- 
cision, yet no figure of Mantegna’s has more style, more 
swelling and towering beauty, than Durer’s “ Apollo.” But 
even thi work is not all on an equal level of conception. 
Just as Donne mixed his sublimities with incongruous pieces 


of homeliness, so hard by Durer’s splendid Apollo sits a 
pleasant, homely, German lady, stripped of her clothes, and 
not even pretending to be Diana. She is a beautiful piece 
of work, but she is no native of Olympus. She is incon- 
gruous with the Apollo, not in execution but in idea. In 
this work we see Durer in the very labour and heat of his 
struggle for the grand style, and his success is im- 
perfect. But the reward for that struggle comes in works 
where the siruggie itself seems to have ceased—in such a 
design as that of St. Antony sitting outside the walls of a 
little hill town, a work, one would think, that looks back 
to the Middle Ages, yet with a really Italian beauty and 
clearness of design. In the lines of those towers, in the 
shapes of those delicate trees, in the shadows on that lus- 
trous water, and in that figure, for all its homeliness and 
intensity, so perfectly at one with the pattern of trees and 
houses behind it, in the perfect whole made by all these we 
find the harmony and proportion of beautiful objects, beau- 
tifully put together, and beautifully represented; after 
which Durer strove more consciously but with less success 
in his versions of the human form; and this harmony and 
proportion delight us the more because they involve no loss 
of the northern savour, no enfeeblement of the northern 
imagination. It is all a version of familiar facts, all homely, 
yet all transfigured with the mystery of beauty. We see in 
it the great craftsman “showing his hand,” the great de- 
signer planning his pattern, and through both the man who 
makes a picture of the things he loves and makes them 
beautiful because he loves them. This combination we 
find in all Durer’s finest works, and because of it he is one 
of the great artists of the world. 
A. CLUTTON Brocx. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S ART. 
THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM AsHE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1905. 6s. 

Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD'S artistic development presents 
some interesting problems to the critic. Her progress is 
one of the best illustrations we could have of a trained and 
educated talent increasing in mental outlook and perfecting 
its powers of expression to a remarkable degree, without 
being able to cross the gulf that separates the work of 
talented intelligence from the pure imstinctive work of art, 
the work that springs from the intensity of original genius. 
The development has, however, been remarkable. Let our 
readers take up one of her earlier novels, say David Grieve, 
and compare it with say, Eleanor, and they will recognise 
that alike in breadth of judgment, delicacy of insight, and 
mastery of the technique of her craft her early work cannot 
compare with her later. Her crying over-solemnity of 
moral purpose, her prophetic air of being privileged to 
direct our straying feet in the serious paths of spiritual sal- 
vation, have been partially sublimated, mellowed down, as 
it were, by a ripened experience of life which tends more 
and more to merge the preacher in the intelligent woman 
of the world. And yet it is because there is still a secret 
moral bias in her work, which has its roots in an artistic 
disharmony in the nature of her talent, that all her thought, 
real insight into feminine character, and close observation 
of life are artistically of less account than the most humble 
and fragmentary sketch of genius—say, for example, a 
sketch by the late Stephen Crane. The Marriage of 
William Ashe is clever, strong, “ seizing,” as the journalists 
say, and, indeed, impressive, but it is second-rate, as a 
work of art, arftl has only a few years of life before it. It 
is not, in fact, true to life, and that is why it is second-rate. 

The story, which, as the author indicates in a note, has 
been based on social episodes in the real life of distinguished 
personages of an “ earlier England,” traces the political for- 
tunes of a rising young Under-Secretary of State, William 
Ashe, who marries Lady Kitty Bristol, the spoilt, capricious, 
but irresistibly charming daughter of the wicked Lord Black- 
water and the worldly and immoral Madame d’Estrées, who 
holds a brilliant salon in London and is shunned more or 
less by women of her own rank. Lady Kitty, a girl of 
eighteen, fascinatingly wilful and full of wayward impulses, 
comes fresh from a French convent into her mother’s dan- 
gerous circle, and Ashe, the young Under-Secretary, partly 
out of chivalrous pity for her position and partly out of 
love, marries her in spite of the shaking of heads of his 
aristocratic kindred, who foresee that Madame d’Estrées’s 
impulsive daughter will gravely compromise a serious Eng- 
lish politician’s career. So it turns out. Lady Kitty, though 
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devoted to her husband, is perpetually being carried away 
by her fantastic caprices. In the first few years of marriage 
she sets the tongue of scandal wagging by her extravagance. 
lack of moral sobriety, and by the deliberate warfare she 
wages with Ashe’s chief, Lord Parham, and with his wife, the 
all-powerful Lady Parham. As he himself develops rapidly 
as a political leader, he becomes indispensable to his party 
in office, but his wife having compromised herself publicly 
with Geoffrey Cliffe, a politician, traveller, and poet of 
genius, a man of sinister fame with women, Ashe is shelved 
for a while by his party and is excluded from the Cabinet. 
Lady Kitty, guilty only of the gravest indiscretion, is for- 
given by her ee Fe but even while hating Cliffe she is 
unable to resist his malign influence over her. She cannot 
control her irresponsible impulses, and under the idea of 
exalting her huband and damaging his rivals dashes off 
a witty but insufferably personal novel turning his colleagues 
into ridicule. Ashe only, on the eve of the book’s publica- 
tion, learns that his wife is the author, and rushes home from 
Venice to stop its circulation, leaving her at the mercy of 
Cliffe, who has turned up again in the réle of a Balkan 
Volunteer to fight against the Turks. Lady Kitty succumbs 
to him after a short struggle and unavailing flight. Ashe 
refuses to see her again when she returns repentant, and 
Lady Kitty disappears for years, only to be met by him on 
a chance reincounter in an inn on the Simplon. She dies 
next day in her hushand’s arms. 

Now, in many respects the novel is an extremely able 
and strong piece of work. In spite of certain artistic 
blemishes, such as the failure to fix the social atmosphere 
of the period and the over-modern style of the conversa- 
tions, the book holds the reader’s attention throughout. 
Much of the psychological analysis of Lady Kitty’s charac- 
ter and of the neurotic excitement underlying her feminine 
caprices is acute and femininely sympathetic. The scenes 
between husband and wife are often good and show a great 
deal of penetration. So convinced is the author of the 
underlying truths of the moral perfectibility and calm, 
grave tolerance of the sagacious and lofty-minded statesman 
Ashe, and the high intent and moral seriousness of his 
family friends and circle of associates that she succeeds in 
the main in making us view poor Lady Kitty and Mme. 
d’Estrées, and the brilliant, untrustworthy, — selfish 
Cliffe, and Darrell, the unscrupulous vindictive journalist, 
through an atmosphere surcharged with moral _ responsi- 
bility. We feel all the anxious apprehension of a highly 
earnest upper-class English statesman’s household that has 
taken to its bosom unawares a feminine firebrand, a charm- 
ing devil of an Irish girl who, for the sake of caprice, is 
ready to break her husband’s career, turn his party out of 
office, and wreck the Constitution rather than forego the 
excitement of fascinating her husband’s enemy. We sym- 
pathise with Ashe in the midst of his high official labours, 
we view the situation with his high-minded and devoted 
mother, Lady Tranmore ; with increasing alarm, we wish to 
goodness that Ashe had married his well-bred, serious- 
minded, well-connected Cousin Polly, and we reprobate (tem- 
porarily) the doings and the sayings, the immoral code, and 
the still more immoral fascinations of the bad Lord Black- 
water and the wily Madame d’Estrées, and poor Lady Kitty 
with her ancestral taint, and Cliffe with his Byronic cheap- 
ness and insincerity. With secret misgivings we see and feel 
the situation with the eyes and sentiments of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, till suddently the last straw is piled on the 
camel’s back and the whole artistic fabric of the book gives, 
and we see that the preacher’s sincerity means the artist's 
secret insincerity. We perceive then that the author has 
skilfully doctored and patched up her situation, twisting 
human nature here and there to suit her moral purpose, to 
satisfy her depth of moral feeling, so that, however vivid 
and interesting her novel may be, however full of clever and 
penetrating passages, it is as a work of art full of falsifica- 
tion, and so is sécond-rate. Now, curiously enough, if the 
author had frankly thrown over the pretence of judging 
her characters impartially, and had avowedly told 
her story through the medium, say, of the thoughts 
and feelings of a grave moral family friend of the 
Ashes, viewing Lady Kitty’s behaviour with puzzled 
alarm, The Marriage of William Ashe might have been 
artistically a fine performance. For the reader would then 
have discounted the moral friend’s partiality, whereas as 
the book stands, Mrs. Humphry Ward strains every nerve 
to make her own moral attitude appear impartial. _ It is of this 
subtle, artistic disingenuousness that she stands convicted, 
a disingenuousness that is all the more fatal because it 
1S SO unconscious. If we examine the character of William 
Ashe we soon perceive that he is not a real man but a 
personification of the author's moral ideal of all that an 
upper class Englishman should be. He has all the virtues, 
rare flexibility of mind, rare inflexibility of will, grace, and 





charm of manner, power of self-expression, a tender and 
affectionate heart, a sagacious and far-seeing head, wide 
personal charity, sweetness of temper, statesmanlike 
breadth of view, courage, forbearance, prudence, diligence, 
and high conscientiousness, an inner spiritual life, and a 
quiet cynicism that redeems him from being a mere Ad- 
mirable Crichton or perfect prig. Ashe, in fact, is pre- 
sented to us through the eyes of a loving mother unable to 
focus her favourite child just because he is so near 
and so dear to her heart. And always Ashe is represented 
to us as acting with a forbearance, a chivalry, a constant 
and unvarying tenderness that cause us to ask impatiently 
—where are the limitations and the weaknesses of his 
character? The author, eager to forestall this criticism, 
has sketched in some hints of certain characteristics in her 
hero—religious scepticism, confiding carelessness, over 
generosity, etc., which help to place her hero on a human 
pinnacle. But we are left asking ourselves vainly, Why is 
this politician so zdealised? Is it not the unconscious bias 
of the author to work out the moral profundities of her 
purpose that has led her to realise all the erring wife’s 
aberrations, and idealise all the suffering husband’s 
virtues? And turning to the immoral characters 
of the story we find the same unconscious subtle moral bias 
secretly at work. Why is Mme. d’Estrées presented to us 
first as a brilliant, charming, and insincere woman of the 
world, then in a few chapters as a doubtful and unscrupulous 
character, and in the end as the scheming and vicious 
mistress of many men? She is all this in the eyes of her 
own respectable relatives, we are told, but the changes ar> 
rung with an alacrity that shows us that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is using her as a mere stalking-horse to point the 
moral. Again, Cliffe is a figure that does not hold to- 
gether, even in the moralist’s imagination. He is a daring 
romantic genius, that is why he is so attractive to Lady 
Kitty and Mary Lyster; but he is also selfish, tyrannical, 
and common—that is why he comes into collision with the 
moral law. Very good; but why does that pattern of femi- 
nine virtue, Mary Lyster, fall in love with Cliffe? Oh, 
that is to show us that woman will do anything for love. 
And why does the good Mary forge Cliffe’s handwriting to 
bring Lady Kitty to her doom? Oh, that is to show us that 
Mary is no better than Lady Kitty. All highly ingenious, 
but artistically cheap. We flatly disbelieve that Mary 
would have forged the letter any more than that the 
authoress herself would have forged it. And we perceive 
that if the authoress is ready to wreck Mary Lyster’s charac- 
ter to serve her moral purpose, it is small wonder that she 
juggles with Cliffe, dexterously sticking on black here and 
white there till he loses semblance as a living man. That 
is what we mean by artistic disingenuousness—an analysis 
of human nature, apparently impartial, that plays fast 
and loose with its material to get secretly a moral effect. 
Of course the moral effect may be worth getting, and that 
is where we come back to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s place 
as a novelist. Her pictures of life, cleverly and 
often powerfully painted, are representative nglish 
pictures just because they concentrate in_ themselves 
with such force the moral consciousness of the English 
governing upper classes. But the author’s feminine insight 
into life and character, which is the better half of her gift, 
is somehow over-balanced by a masculine moral judgment 
and overpowering social collectivism which warp her 
powers of observation. The most striking instance of this 
artistic disharmony was seen in Lady Rose’s Daughter, where 
the passionate and erring heroine, suddenly casting away 
the innermost springs of her nature, settles down calmly to 
the conventional lot dictated by orthodox society. As a 
woman Mrs. Humphry Ward enlists our sympathies with 
her heroine, shows us that fundamentally she must act as a 
moral rebel, and then calmly invites us to believe that she 
can settle down, wedded calmly to the social order. She 
can, because she ought to—that is Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
argument, and striving to square the circle she destroys our 
credence in her heroine’s figure. These dual discordant 
voices in our author’s art remind us indeed of a serious 
father and his clever daughter discussing the misdoings of 
brother Tom, the father insisting that it is Tom’s duty to, 
etc., and that no other possible course is open to him, etc., 
while the daughter, knowing that Tom mever will, allows 
the paternal thunder to reverberate round her head. But 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's high moral seriousness always has 
the decisive word. Society always triumphs, and the sinner 
is either shipwrecked, as poor Kitty, or else morally squashed 
out of recognition, as Madame d’Estrées, or snuffed out of 
existence altogether, as Cliffe. This may be moral art, but 
it is not life. The strong man Ashe becomes himself, at 
the close, a mere vehicle for the glorification of the moral 
law, and the two passages we quote will show how cleverly 
Mrs. Humphry Ward builds up her artistic fabric, falsifying 
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human nature at the critical moment to suit her own inhe- 
rent bias—which is the reason, we repeat, why as an artist 
she is second rate: 

***T don’t deserve to die like this,’ she said once, with a 
half-impatient gesture. ‘Nothing can prevent its being 
beautiful—and touching, you know; our meeting like this, 
and your goodness to me. Oh! I’m glad. But I don't 
want to glorify—what I’ve done. Shame! Shame!’” 

* - os * . 7. 


“Looking back afterwards, also, he remembered that she 
spoke several times of religious hopes and _ beliefs—espe- 
cially of the hope in another life—and that they seemed to 
sustain her. Most keenly did he recollect the delicacy with 
which she had refrained from asking his opinion upon 
them, lest it should trouble him not to be able to uphold 
or agree with her; while at the same time, she wished him 
to have the comfort of remembering that she had drawn 
strength and calm, in these last hours, from religious 
thoughts.” p. 504. 

How insufferably artificial and unutterably false is this 
dying speech, and the “Shame! shame!” dragged in by 
the heavy morality of the English conscience to make the 
death-bed repentance of the Irishwoman. And there are 
similar touches of subtle artistic falsity on every page. 

BE. 





SOME FINANCIAL TRACTS. 

FrnancraL ReForM ALMANACK FOR 1905. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Ltd. Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 1s. paper. 
NATIONAL ExpeNpDITURE. By Harold Cox. With a preface 

by the Right Hon. Sir H. Campbel!-Bannerman. London: 

The Liberal Publication Department. Price 6d. 
SIDELIGHTS ON Protection. By Austin Taylor, M.P. Lon- 

don: T. Fisher Unwin. Price 6d. 

IN the new edition of the Financial Reform Almanack 
special attention is rightly drawn to the constant and alarm- 
ing growth of expenditure: “ The Government is now spend- 
ing £100 a minute more than was expended in the last year 
of their predecessors.” Attention is drawn to the evil re- 
sults of the Sugar Convention and of the Sugar 
Tax; and we are glad to see in the _ preface that 
Mr. Muspratt and his colleagues of the Financial 
Reform Association are alive to the desirability of accom- 
panying retrenchment on armaments with the taxation of 
monopolies like land and drink licences. It seems a pity 
that space is not found in the text of the work for a table 
exposing the iniquity and absurdity of the present licence 
duties. On page 247 there is a balance-sheet showing how 
taxation may be improved and the: breakfast-table made 
free. But we hope that next year the association will be 
encouraged to go further in their rather modest proposals 
for reducing expenditure on armaments, and boldly demand 
a return to the rate of the vear preceding the war. This 
would seem to be the more feasible now that Mr. Balfour's 
Government has introduced naval estimates showing a de- 
crease of 3% millions on those of last year. Of course, the 
principal subject dealt with in the statistical information 
afforded by this useful little annual is Free Trade and 
“ Tariff Reform.” 

Mr. Harold Cox has written, as the Liberal Leader re- 
marks in his prefatory note, an “admirable paper” on the 
finance of the present Government. “The growth of ex- 
penditure during late years has been” (as Sir Henry says) 
“stupendous, and in this time of dull domestic trade and 
slack employment we have been reaping some of its direct 
results.” The first step to a remedy is a diagnosis of the 
disease. Perhaps the most interesting pages in this statisti- 
cal essay are 31-3, where Mr. Cox shows how militarism and 
navalism have swelled the “civil” expenditure on the 
colonies. Mr. Chamberlain’s administration of the colonies 
has been more costly than that of any of his predecessors, 
even if the Boer war be left out of account. According to 
Mr. Cox's table the colonial charges provided for in the 
Civil Service Estimates have risen from £363,000 in 1895 to 
£#1,510,000 in 1904. During the current year the principal 
items in these Estimates are due to Uganda, Nigeria, 
Somaliland, the West Indies, Central Africa, and Lord 
Milner’s personal] staff, additional salary and travelling ex- 
penses. We do not at all agree with Mr. Cox’s proposal 
(p. 29) to make personalty contribute to local rates. It is an 
old Tory proposal, with the object of relieving real property. 

Mr. Austin Taylor’s Sidelights on Protection is a 
short pamphlet summarising the evidence given last 
summer by American shipowners, shipbuilders, and others 
as to the fatal effects of the American tariff on American 
shipping, and showing incidentally how Free Trade has 
given and preserved our vast commercial supremacy at sea. 
The testimony is certainly most remarkable, and should be 
very useful to Free Traders who may be contesting port 
tewns, 





NOBLE LORDS. 

Kosmo WilKinson’s Personal Story 
of the Upper House (16s.) gives personal 
sketches of the notabilities of the House 
of Lords. 

NOBLE DAMES. 

Geraldine Brooks's Dames _ and 
Daughters of the French Court (Illus- 
trated, 8/6 net) presents charming 
glimpses of women who made the 
Court of France famous. 

A FIRST NOVEL. 

Constance Clyde’s A Pagan’s Love 
(6s.) is the latest notable addition to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “ First Novel Library.” 
RUSSIA. 

Maxim Gorky’s great story of 
Rwissian peasant life, Three of Them 
(cloth, 1s. net), is already in the third 
impression. (12th thousand.) 

OLD HIGHWAYS. 

==J. J. Jusserand’s English Wayfar: 
ing Life in the Middle Ages (XI Vth Cen- 
tury) is now issued uniform with Mr. 
Morley’s “Life of Richard Cobden” and 
other standard works. Bound in cloth, 
26 net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 





















































By the Late LORD SALISBURY. 
ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. Large crown 


Svo, 6s. net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Large crown 8vo, with 


Portrait, 6s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 
With Portraits, &. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s. net. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. 
1896—January 23, 1901. 
By the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT 
DUFF, G.C.S.L, F.R.S. 
Seventh Series. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. [Ready Next Week. 








THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 

An Enquiry into the Cause which has produced the Empire and 
Regulates its Cohesion, together with an Estimate of the 
Dangers which Threaten it in the Future, 

By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, Author of “The Enemies of 

England.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH. Author of “ The Life of Lord 
Lawrence,” &c. 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 





NEW S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A SPOILER OF MEN. By Ricnarp Mars, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Beetle.” [March 23. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arno_p 
BENNETT, Author of “ Anna of the Five Towns.” 
“ Almirably clever work.” —S¢. James's Gazette. ‘* All lovers of short stories 
should at once send for the book.” —Sfectator. 


FL e-Caen % A Daughter of France. 
By A. Gopric CAMPBELL. 


adr very, winning heroine.” — Week's Surv vey. ‘*A capital romance.”—Court 
Journal. ‘“ A strong and picturesque book.”— Scotsman. 


HEIRS OF REUBEN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Endless Heritage.” 


“A book of strong meat. . . . Mr. Healy is a man with a clever pen, and he 
does his work well."—Vanity Fair. “ Admirably written, and readable from 
beginning to end.” —Yorkshire Post. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN, By FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” [April 3. 


THE ERROR OF HER WAYS, By FRANE BARRETT, 
Author of ‘* Fettered for Life.’ (April 27. 


By Curis HEALy, 





SOME RECENT SI/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MORGANATIC, By MAX NORDAU. Translated by Exiza- 


BETH Lee. 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By CHRIS HEALY. 
TOM DAWSON. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


TERESA OF WATLING STREET. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


THE COMMUNE. 
GUERITTE. 


THE SANYASI. By F. E. PENNY. [Second Edition. 
HADRIAN THE SEVENTH, By Fr. ROLFE 


By PAUL and VICTOR MAR- 





HUMOURS OF CYCLING. By JEROME K. JEROME, 





H. G. WELLS, BARRY PAIN, CLARENCE ROOK, W. PETT 
RIDGE, J. F. SULLIVAN, and others. With Illustrations. A NEW 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 

MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. The 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION in SIX VOLUMES is NOW 
COMPLETE. Price 36s. net for the Six Volumes. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: A General Description of the 

eeoweme, a C- -x FLAMMARION. Translated by J. ELtarp 

Gore, With 3 Piates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, ros. eo 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. 


R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE STELLAR HEAVENS. By J. ELLARD GORE. 
F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net. 





WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night 


in the Year. 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illustrations. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES, 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE, 


trations. 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With 11 Illustrations. 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Plates. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of ARMAND 
GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author 
of “* With Zola in England.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


With 24 Illus- 





ELLARD GORE,’ 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS AS RE-_ 


VEALED IN HIS WRITINGS. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, a1s. net. (Shortly. 





Li TING OF LONDON. 


(“ Dagonet”). F'cap 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE MAN-HUNTER. By DICK DONOVAN. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, ; icture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS | 


} 
| 
} 


| ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


PUBLISHERS. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Wictiam WesrAct, 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Rosert Barr. 


J. F. Sullivan. 
HAVILAND’S CHUM. 


By G. Demain Hammond. 


By Bertram MITFORD. 
THE MASSARENES. By Ourpa. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Water Besant. 


Illustrated by 
(April. 


With 12 Illustrations 





POPULAR BOOKS. Feap. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


By ALFrep SutrRo. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE, &c. 


By R. C. Lenmann. 


YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE, By Georce R. Sims. 
THE LIFE “WE LIVE. By Georce R. Sis. 





THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type, on fine paper ; full size of paper, 64 by 4;/g in. 


Pott 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 2S. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3S. net each. 
IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


In 5 vols, ; and 


In 1 vol. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM IV. 


In 2 vols.; ar 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA TO 1897. 


In 3 vols. 


The other Volumes of the Series ave as follows: 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 

LONDON. 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS. 
BY BOCCACCIO 


THE DECAMERON. 


BY HALL CAINE. 
THE DEEMSTER. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


BY DANIEL DEFOE. 


Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
BY BRET HARTE. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 


BREAKFAST TABLE. 
Illustrations by J. G. Thomson. 


With 37 


With 


cn & ICHARD JEFFERIES. 
E LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 

THE OPEN AIR. 

wae? NEAR LONDON, 


Y CHARLES LAMB. 
THE Bays OF ELIA 


BY CHARLES READE. 
= me, JOISTE AND THE 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
BY eo LOUIS 


ST NSON. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 

MEN AND BOOKS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

THE MERRY MEN. [ Shortly. 
THE POCKET R.L.S.: Favourite 
Passages from Stevenson's Wocks. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 
SKETCHES. 


BY WALTON AND COTTON. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 





POPULAR SIXPENNY 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
CHILDREN OF G — 
THE ORANGE G 


| ALL Sa AND. CONDITIONS 


OF 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
Y BESANT AND RICE. 


B 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, 
| READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD, 


BY BALL. srAINE. 
A SON OF HAGA 
THE DEEMST ERS 
yee OF A CRIME, 


thane COLLINS. 


ARM. ADALE. | MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA. eons. 
WOMAN IN SCRE 

THE DEAD SECRE 

THE NEW MAGDALEN, 

NO NAME, 


BY B. M. CROKER. 
DIANA BARRINGTON. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. 


BY D. CURIS TIE MURRAY. 
JOSEPH'S COA 





nies NOVELS. 
¥ OUmm. 
PUCK. 


THS, 
STRAT coy TRICOTRIN, 
UNDER TWO FLAG 
THE MASSARENES. 
HELD IN BONDAGE, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
bata oy by 
BY C RLES READE. 
GRIFFINIGAUNT 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 
pte Bo ay 
THE OISTER AND THE 


HEARTH. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.” 

PUT YOU +\ ced IN HIS PLACE, 


FOUL PL 

BY W. cL ARK RUSSELL. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 

BY ROBERT Louis 
STEVENSON 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

BY WILLIAM WESTALL. 
THE OLD FACTORY 

BY EMILE ZOLA. 

Hd pow FALL. | DRAM-SHOP. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES. 


The following are NEW in this form, and the First Five ave now ready, 
DOROTHY FORS(IER. By Sir Walter Besant. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payn. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Robert Buchanan. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 


RED SPIDER. By S. Baring-Gould. 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker. 


PARIS. By Emile Zola. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 





111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE MOTOR 'BUS, 


CHARGE of misrepresentation of its views is urged 
by the Daily News in an editorial rejoinder to the 
article which appeared under this heading in 7he 

Speaker of last week. So far, however, from establishing 
its case, the Daily News does but aggravate the unreason- 
ableness of its position, which gives offence to large 
numbers of those who, like myself, desire to be Liberal in 
fact as well as in name. 

The sum and substance of the Daily News rejoinder is 
as follows: “ Our reference to the ‘ Motor ’Bus Bogey’ was, 
as he ought to know, addressed to the campaign against 
municipal trams that is being carried on under cover of the 
alleged great superiority of the motor bus. The claim that 
the tram will be beaten out of existence by their rail-less 
rivals is absurd.” In the first place, the use of the phrase 
“Motor ’Bus Bogey” was not a “reference,” but a scare 
headline used on more than one occasion, and obviously 
designed to prejudice a desirable reform. In the second 
place, the campaign against municipal tramways had 
absolutely nothing to do with my argument, which concerned 
the undesirability of trams, as such, compared with freer 
methods of locomotion. In the third place, the dogmatic 
characterisation as “absurd” of the claim that the trams 
will be beaten out of existence by their rail-less rivals gives 
of itself the keynote to the Daily News illiberality of 
attitude in this matter. However myoptic its own view, 
the prospect is, in the opinion of a great and growing 
section ot the public, an imminent probability. 

Briefly, the position resolves itself as follows: Pos- 
tulating that municipalisation is a good thing—and I am 
not concerned for a moment in disputing this—the Daily 
News in eftect contends that what is already municipalised 
must per se be good, and must also be permanent. It would 
puzzle the wit of man to find a more supersublimated ex- 
ample of conservatism than this. In the absence of better 
means of locomotion various local authorities of the United 
Kingdom have involved themselves in a capital expenditure 
of £19,544,414, and covered 1,147 miles of street and road 
with tramlines. So far good. But now that a previously 
unforeseen form of locomotion has declared itself in the shape 
of the reliable motor bus, is it consistent with the spirit of true 
Liberalism that we should decline to consider the future, 
blind ourselves to the merits of something that is new merely 
because it is new, and endeavour by all means, including the 
use of partisan headlines, to bolster up existing institutions ? 

The extent to which the tramway system has developed 
is literally appalling. In addition to the 162 municipalised 
undertakings, there are 150 which belong to other than local 
authorities, and on which a total capital has been expended 
of £14,617,349, over 692 miles of line. In urban areas these 
rails are everywhere congesting traffic by means of a mono- 
polist appropriation which has only been granted by Parlia- 
ment on the plea of public interest; in extra-urban areas the 
rails have spoiled many miles of country highway, to the 
detriment of much pleasurable locomotion. Worse is to 
follow, for there are no less than 3,248 miles of tramrails not 
vet laid down, but authorised, or nearly double the total 
ength of existing lines. Parliament and the public have 
acquiesced in this amount of road appropriation as the best 
expedient in the circumstances ; but now that the motor’bus 
has arrived, is it or is it not time that this wholesale road- 
grabbing should be stopped ? 

Instead of attempting to recognise the possibilities of the 
motor "bus, the Daily News is content to shelter itself behind 
the contentions of a single individual—Mr. Little, in the 
Times. In a question of this magnitude it need hardly 
be pointed out that the opinions of one man are neither 
absolute nor final, and Mr. Little’s views were effectually 
countered by Colonel Crompton in 7he Car. If the Daily 
News were to content itself with saying that the motor 'bus 
is still young, and that before we can talk of pulling up 
tramrails we must have more collective evidence as to the 
working expenses of the motor ’bus, it would make at least a 
show of reason. On the contrary, however, its sole apparent 
aim is to defend the municipal tram at all costs, and scout 
even a suggestion of any alteration whatsoever in existing 
methods. And I must take exception in passing to the dis- 
ingenuous way in which, despite its municipalising zeal, the 
Daily News refers to the motor ’bus being “ by no means the 
menace to the trams that anti-municipalists gleefully make 
out.” “ Mr. Freeston shows this as clearly as anything,” 
it continues, “when he speaks of the miles of rails 
which so distinguished a tractionist as Mr. Clifton 
Robinson -is ready to lay down.” Surely the Daily News 
should know that Parliamentary powers are not obtaihed in 


a day, and that the schemes in question were set afoot four 
or five years ago—long before the motor 'bus was a practicable 
vehicle! So far from Mr. Clifton Robinson now being ready 
to launch further schemes, I may point out that there is so 
significant a lull at the present juncture in tramway exploita- 
tion that the Bills now before Parliament only concern 
seventy-three miles of road for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and that the only application from Mr. Robinson's 
concern is “to extend the time for constructing tramways 
under the powers of former Acts.” From which it may be 
assumed that investors have not been tumbling over one 
another with eagerness to embrace Mr. Robinson’s expan- 
sive projects. 

Why it suits a Liberal journal to be conspicuously un- 
progressive in this matter I cannot profess to explain. The 
fact remains that a widespread feeling now obtains among 
Liberals and Conservatives alike, among municipalists and 
anti-municipalists, among rich and poor, both at home and 
abroad, that the tramline has had its day, and that further 
monopolist appropriation of the best part of the highways 
must be stopped. In every way that the tramway has met 


a public want the motor-’bus can meet it even better ; and of 


every evil of the many evils that the tram has brought with 
it the motor "bus does not possess a single one. It does not 
cause frequent accidents with greasy or projecting rails; it 
does not compel its passengers to walk into the middle 
of the road, or from there to the kerb, in each case holding 
up the other traffic meanwhile; it does not both dislocate 
an entire system and block the road for other vehicles by a 
single breakdown ; it does not involve a waste of time and 
money alike ere powers can be obtained for the establishment 
of a public service; it is not precluded from turning into 
by-roads and streets while the main road is being repaired ; 
it does not cause a tremendous and long-continued obstruc- 
tion to traffic by the laying of a new set of rails; in fact, there 
are faults in dozens of which it is not guilty, every one of 
which the tram-car has proved itself indisputably to possess. 
And if the Daily News requires an illustration of the way il 
which these facts are becoming known, let it turn to the case 
of the Beckenham Council, which is now cancelling its agree- 
ment with a well-known electric traction concern for the 
laying down of lines, and calling upon the company to run 
motor omnibuses instead. 
C. L. FREEsTON. 





Sir George Trevelyan’s three volumes on 7he American 
Revolution, which were originally published in two parts, 
have now been published in a uniform edition by Messrs. 
Longmans and Green at 5s. net per volume. This edition 
is in a most convenient form. It contains some new 
matter, and the First Part, which was published in 1899, 
has been completely rearranged. Sir George Trevelyan 
publishes in the preface some interesting testimonies to 
the influence this history has had on American thought. 
We reviewed the last part so recently in these columns 
that it only remains to call attention to the useful and 
attractive form in which the book is now presented. Some 
readers may remember that one of the most important 
features of Part II. is the discussion of the temper and 
opinion of England during the American War, and a very 
careful analysis of the newspapers. 
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FOR SALE. 





UP-TO-DATE SECOND-HAND CARS. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 





30-50 h.p. 4-cylinder ‘‘ WOLSELEY,”’ 
fitted with tonneau body, very fast, 
and powerful hill-climber, actual win- 
ner in Touring Class at Phoenix Park. 


25238 h.p. 4-cylinder ‘‘ARIEL.”’ The 
actual 1904 ‘‘Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats” car, otherwise hardly used 
Palmer cord tyres on rear wheels, 


tonneau body in rough, can be painted 


any desired colour. 


20-24 h.p. 4-cylinder “M.M.C.,” roomy 
tonneau body, practically unused. 


16-22 h.p. 4-cyiinder ‘* ROCHET-SCHNEI- 
DER,”’ tonneau body, actual Gold 
Medal car. Automobile Club’s Relia- 
bility Trials. Winner Bury Hill Climb, 
104 cars competing. 


new, seating five. 


| 
7 
16 h.p. 4-cylinder “ARIEL,” practically | 
_“‘OLDSMOBILE,” 1904, only run 1,000 
15218 hp, “C.G.V.,” handsome double | 


'12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘* CENTURY,’’ Gold 
Medal car, handsome roomy tonneau 
body. 


12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘*DE DION,’’ nearly 
| new. 

|12 h.p. 2-cylinder ‘ RICHARD-BRASIER, ” 
| tonneau body. 

10 h.p, 2-cylinder “ DENNIS,’’ tonneau. 
(10 hp. 2-cylinder “ARIEL,” driven only 
| few hundred miles, tonneau body, 

| 9=11 h.p. 2-cylinder “CLEMENT,” tonneau 
body. 

|S h.p. single-cylinder “ ARGYLL,” 
| neto ignition, just overhauled. 


8 h.p. ‘*DE DION,’’ tonneau, run about 
| 800 miles only. 


| 7'/, h.p. 2-cylinder ‘‘WOLSELEY,” tonneau 
body. 
h.p. 2-cylinder “STAR,”’ tonneau body. 


Bronze Medal Hereford Trials for Hill 
Climbing, 1904. 


mag- 


miles. 


pheeton body, with hood and glass | § h.p. “BABY PEUGEOT.” 


screen. 


And others. 


All the above Cars are for Sale, guaranteed in thorough working order. 
Prices and full particulars and trial runs arranged on application to 


DUNDAS &«& 


COMPANY, 


Automobile Agents, 


19, PALL MALL 


Telephone 3576 Gerrard. 





All makes of Cars supplied. 


TYRES, 
ELECTRIC AND PETROL CARS FOR HIRE. 


, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams ‘“ Denisundas, London.” 


ACCESSORIES, REPAIRS. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

Considerable pressure has been experienced in the 
Money Market, thanks mainly to the heavy require- 
ments in connection with the Stock Exchange settle- 
ment. Taking a wider view, however, of the financial 
outlook there is less confidence than was felt even a 
week ago as to a plethora of cheap credit after the 
turn of the quarter, and discount rates have been 
creeping up close to the official standard. Continental 
exchanges have moved adversely, and during tae 
Bank week £105,000 in gold was taken for export 
on balance. The rush of new issues must have gone 
a good way towards absorbing accumulations of surplus 
capital, and considerable quantities of pawned stock 
have been transferred to real investors. Between now 
and the end of the month the strain on the market is 
likely to be severe. Last week the Treasury paid out 
five millions (including 42,500,000 for matured ‘‘ Ed- 
wardian ” bills), as against four millions produced 
from revenue collections. Nevertheless, six millions 
had to be borrowed from the Bank en ‘ Other” 
securities, and it is safe to say that the amount will 
have to be very largely increased before the divi- 
dends are released at the beginning of next month. 
All the same, the chances are that unless anything 
serious Occurs to disturb markets we shall have a spell 
of cheap money thereafter, although not so cheap, per- 
haps, as some people expect. The increased gold out- 
put from the Rand is, of course, an important factor, 
but there will be many claims on it, and the more 
vigorous development of South America, the prospective 
opening up of China, and the replacement of war 
wastage in the Far East when peace is restored will 
make a big hole in our free balances. 

RussiAN LOAN POSTPONEMENT. 

Some of the papers have been making a great deal 
more than was necessary of the refusal of the French 
bankers to float a Russian loan at the present juncture. 
It has been perfectly evident for some time past that 
France was not by any means anxious to increase her 
indebtedness in that quarter, and she has recently been 
supplied with abundant reasons for postponing the 
operation. What exactly has happened is not precisely 
known as no two versions agree, but it is pretty certain 
that the Russian Treasury has been politely informed 
that the times are not propitious for the issue 
either of twenty millions or forty millions. It 
remains to be seen what Russia will do next. It is 
certain that she cannot carry on the war without 
getting money somewhere, but it is not so certain that 
her rulers have as yet reconciled themselves to the 
thought of treating for peace, although I do not 
believe one hundredth part of the bluff coming from 
Russian sources about their intentions. That rather 
inclines me to believe that peace will come sooner than 
expected. On the other hand, if she is determined to 
have the money, she can put the screw on Paris very 
effectively, as I have remarked before. A hint that 
money for the next coupons would not be forthcoming 
would probably be quite sufficient. But it has not 
reached that point yet, and if the Japanese can follow 
up their Mukden and Tieling successes it will not bea 
war loan that will have to be discussed. 


Stock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 

It is generally agreed that the Settlement just com- 
pleted, which has falsified all the evil traditions sur- 
rounding nineteen-day accounts, has been one of the 
heaviest experienced on the Stock Exchange for 
many years past. Nearly all departments, with 
the exception of the South African, participated, and 
although a large proportion of dealings were 
of a speculative character an exceptionally large 
amount of actual stock changed hands. So great 
indeed was the rush to get transfers through that the 


work could not be completed in time, and considerable 
inconvenience was caused by the inability to deliver 
stock. In many offices the clerks were kept busy day 
and night almost without a break—a pleasant reminis- 
cence of the glorious, never-to-be-torgotten Kaffir 
boom. There are elements in this comparatively 
sudden accession of activity that give furiously to 
think, but from the market point of view itis highly 
satisfactory, and the position for the present may be 
regarded as fairly sound. The absorption of stock 
has been sufficient to prevent the ‘‘ bull ’’ account from 
becoming unwieldy, but the pace has been too hot in 
many directions to last, and some reaction may be 
looked for before very long. Given cheap money, however, 
and the conclusion of the war in the near future, it 1s 
likely enough that considerably higher prices will be 
attained, although it may be found asin the case of our 
own South African war that the effect of peace has 
been fully discounted. 


YANKEE FIREWORKS. 

They are going up sky high, and it is really fasci- 
nating to watch them. Nor, so far as can be judged, 
has the grand final splutter been reached yet. It will 
be rather disappointing if it does not excel everything 
that has gone before ; spectators have cried ‘‘ 00-ooh ” 
so often that it takes more and more to impress them. 
However, to drop the simile, prices in the American 
market have reached a height at which all prudent 
speculators will decide to take their profits. It is said 
that the big interests have already reduced their 
holdings to such an extent that they are no longer 
aggressively ‘‘ bullish”; it is the outer ring of pro- 
fessionals, backed by a certain amount of public 
enthusiasm, who are keeping up _ the play. 
Business is good all over the States, and the iron 
trade is experiencing a boom surpassing all previous 
records. The output of pig iron is at the rate of 
twenty-two million tons per annum against twelve 
millions a year ago, and many other industries are 
correspondingly active. How long this state of affairs 
may last it is impossible to say, and those who preach 
caution meantime are naturally set down as pessimists 
and duffers. Unfortunately, the closest ebservers 
cannot predict exactly when the upward curve will 
reach its zenith, but the drop thence is as certain as 
anything can be in this world, although an astonishing 
number of people hate to be reminded of the fact. 


L.C.C. AND TRANSVAAL LOANs. 

Rather unexpectedly it was announced at the 
beginning of the week that the London County Council 
would take advantage of the present appetite for high- 
class securities by offering to tender £ 2,500,000 Three 
per Cent. stock. The minimum price has since been 
fixed at 954, but allotments are not likely to be secured 
under 96} or 967. Why the tender system has been 
adopted is not very evident. It rules out entirely the 
ordinary investor and plays into the hands of big 
financial houses and market syndicates. But it is the 
ultimate holder who is most worth considering, and a 
popular loan at a fixed price would have been prefer- 
able for many reasons. The Johannesburg 4 per cent. 
loan, also for £2,500,000, is offered through the 
London and Westminster Bank at 99. It is redeemable 
in thirty years by means of a cumulative sinking fund. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE. 

Last year 665 policies were issued for £395,067, 
of which £47,000 was reassured. The premium in- 
come amounted to £165,733 and the total income to 
£230,259. The quinquennial valuation disclosed a 
surplus of £186,508, which allows of a reversionary 
bonus of 28s. per cent. per annum. In the fire depart- 
ment there was a profit of £55,000, out of which a 
dividend of 5s. per shareis declared. The total funds at 
the end of the year amounted to £ 2,673,916. It is a 
fine old house, and will be celebrating its centenary 
three years hence. LOMBARD. 
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